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THE BURBANK EXPERIMENTAL FARM < 


ero ey HIS wonder-garden covers the eastern 
\ ~~ slant of a picturesque hillside among 

the Sonoma foothills, just out from 
the rural town of Sebastopol, Sonoma 
county, a few miles north of San 
Francisco, California, and constitutes 
the most remarkable private experi- 
mental ground on this continent. 
Altogether there are ten acres of deep, 
sandy loam devoted to rare plant 
specialties, and the owner, Mr Luther 
Burbank, is world-famed as an ardent 
and successful producer of new forms 
of vegetable life. Indeed, his extraor- 
dinary achievement in the hybridizing 
art has given him front rank among 
foremost pomologists in America and Europe. Mr Burbank is a 
native of Massachusetts, and when yet hardly more than a boy, he 
came to California and started a nursery in Santa Rosa, which 
after ten years he sold out, that he might give his entire time to the 
production of new fruits and flowers. One is surprised to find him 
still a young man, for it is natural to associate the realization of 
colossal projects with gray hairs and stooped shoulders. 

In his choice of locality for testing plant selections and combi- 
nations, he showed commendable foresight and judgment. The 
Santa Rosa valley is second only, in wealth and resources, to the two 
Santa Clara valleys of the state, and its transportation accommoda- 
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tions by rail and by water are not surpassed by those of either 
notable garden tract. Through the Sebastopol suburbs can be 
traced the old channel of the Russian river, and the soil made years 
ago by the washings of this torrent is rich and friable to an unusual 
degree. No irrigation is needed throughout the summer, the rain- 
fall and underground seepage furnishing sufficient moisture to 
insure an abundant harvest of cereals and a great variety of semi- 
tropic fruits. The visitor to this plantation is wholly charmed and 
astonished to see the marvelous diversity of plant life which is 
coaxed into being by the persistent manipulation of science and the 
brooding and nurturing of this wizard hill. All countries seem to 
be represented here. Fruits and strange, flaring blooms from 
Japan, South Africa, New Zealand and Australia, with their unrec- 
ognizable crossbred progeny, line upon line,—all interesting, many 
beautiful, and some of great practical use to mankind. It is not 
one or one hundred varieties of a plant that is seen, but many 
thousands of hybrids, all traceable to the.same stock, and each 
having more or less of the characteristics of one or both parents. 
It has taken twenty years of uninterrupted labor to bring about 
such startling results; and yet in California Mr Burbank is com- 
paratively little known and the magnitude of his undertaking but 
dimly discerned. This is due in great measure to the man’s modesty 
and dislike of display, and his absorption in the work set to his 
hands. Besides, his plant novelties are never retailed to buyers, 
and the grounds being thus closed to the general public, he sees but 
few visitors. The Burbank potato, which was introduced to farm- 
ers twelve years ago by James J. H. Gregory of Massachusetts, is 
the accredited favorite of the Pacific coast, and is no less a standard 
variety in the east. As for quinces, plums and prunes, eastern 
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nurserymen are extravagant in their praise of Mr Burbank’s ‘‘new 
creations.” The oldest of these hybrid plums is named after the 
originator, but is said to be excelled by several of his recent 
varieties, among which may be named the Wickson, Delaware, 
Golden, Doris, Giant and Honey Prune. The Childs quince, now 
being introduced by John Lewis Childs, is a hybrid grown on the 
Sebastopol farm, as also are the Van Deman and the Pineapple 
quince. The most showy of Mr Burbank’s fruit hybrids are the 
acres of berries whose parent canes are natives of California—Rubus 
ursinus and Rubus spectabilis—and vines brought here from foreign 
countries. Childs’ Golden Japanese mayberry is one of these, 
also the Great American, Primus, and Humboldt raspberries, 
all marvels in cross-bred berry culture. Icebefg is declared by 
the originator to be the handsomest and best flavored of all the 
white blackberries, and is the result of years of studied selection 
and hybridizing. Then there is a luscious Giant blackberry, whose 
parent was sent here from the heart of the Himalaya mountains, 
and an exceptionally fine ‘chomemade” gooseberry of prodigious 
size, evolved from the more conventional English types. Hybrid 
walnuts and chestnuts flourish in ornamental rows, and a delight- 
ful variety in acacias is bound to attract attention. 

Among the new strains of flowers produced on either of the 
Burbank farms (there is another ten-acre plot reserved for experi- 
mental purposes in suburban Santa Rosa) there are superb improve- 
ments in double clematis, lovely varieties of the California and 
eastern myrtles, giant and dwarf callas, a gorgeous canna that puts 
to shame the famed ‘‘Madam Crozy,” acres of gladioluses, and other 
acres of lilies, all phenomenal in shape, brilliancy and size. Old 
species have been broken, cross-fertilized, and made to thrive and 
bloom upon a scale so extensive as to suggest magic rather than the 
sober work of science. Parent defects are lessened or totally oblit- 
erated, and the changed forms embody to a degree of perfection all 
beauty and desirability in the old. When a flower is too ephemeral, 
the master painstakingly sets about replacing the flimsy petals with 
fleshy, polished ones, which are proof against wind and sun. It 
may take years to eradicate one plant habit, or create a new one, 
but patience is the characteristic trait of this devotee of science. 
In the meantime, as autumn settles nto winter, tons of worthless 
cross-bred plants are heaped to one side, waiting to be burned. The 
few reserved bear the master’s seal of approval in the form of white 
rag streamers,— one, two, or several, according to the relative 
merits of the bush,—which gaily decorate the green-jacketed hill 
back of the village of Sebastopol. 








SOURCE OF FATS IN MILK 


HENRY STEWART 





Whence come the fats in the milk? is one of the most impurtant 
questions to be considered by the butter maker. It is a curious 
instance, oft repeated in history, that this question is firmly settled 
in the minds of practical intelligent persons one way, and by many 
scientific persons directly the contrary. I say many, because there 
are some of the most distinguished agricultural chemists who agree 
with the butter makers in this respect. So it is a matter for each 
one to consider and test by actual experience for his own guidance. 

Curiously, many questions long discussed by scientists to 
explain the behavior of certain influences in vegetable and animal 
physiology, have in great part been decided by the course of events 
in favor of the farmers. It was so in respect to the gathering of 
nitrogen, by clover and other allied plants, from the atmosphere. 
This was denied emphatically by the leading chemists, but firmly 
believed by intelligent farmers as the only explanation of certain 
results in their practice. And finally, this exceedingly important 
matter was decided in favor of the farmers’ experience. This 
question of the origin of fats in milk is in the same position now ; 
a great many scientists deny the correctness of the popular view 
that these fats come from the food, and that they may be increased 
in the milk in proportion as such feeding shall supply the needed 
element in the milk more abundantly, up to the extreme ability of 
the cow, which ability may in time be increased bv culture. 

I may say I began the business of making butter with a settled 
conviction of the physiological fact as taught when I was a student 
of medicine, that the fats of whatever substance might be taken as 
nutriment by animals, ar@ directly absorbed into the blood without 
digestion and are distributed wherever in the system the fat is needed 
or constitutionally tends. This was the result of investigations 
made purposely by the leading physicians for the Royal Society of 
England about fifty years ago, and after exhaustive experiments 
the question was considered as settled, and became the leading 
principle in the nutrition of invalids and sick persons ; and the ex- 
hibition of cod liver oil as possibly a cure for, but certainly a support 
to consumptive persons, became the general practice of physicians, 
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and so remains to-day. The whole medical profession firmly 
uphold this fact, and only the agricultural chemists—in part— 
attempt to deny it. 

I have tried in every possible way to teach this truth as I hold it, 
on account of its importance, and have proved it in my practice as 
a butter maker all along. Prof Collier of the Geneva (N Y) station, 
after holding the contrary, came out flat-footed in evidence of the 
truth by deciding that ‘‘the fats in the milk do hold a distinct 
relation to the fats in the food.” | Prof E. W. Stewart taught during 
his useful life the same truth, proved by his own personal experience 
and experiments. Dr Taylor, the microscopist of the agricultural 
departmnent, without seeking this result found that, when cows 
were fed on cotton’seed meal the influence of the cotton oil in the 
butter was so pronounced that chemical analysis showed distinctly 
no difference except in degree between butter so made and the oleo., 

Several of the experiment stations have proved the same thing, 
and the explanation of the failure of others is plainly that the 
experiments have been too short to decide the point, or that the 
cows are already fed up to their constitutional limit of assimilation 
of food. The whole system and method of feeding animals is based 
on this fact in the nutrition of animals in practice ; and as I still 
feed my cows on this basis, I have daily proofs that the opinion and 
firm belief I hold is well founded, and lies at the very foundation 
of feeding of cows in the dairy. 





SMOKING AND STORING BACON 


Before it is hung up in the smokehouse, the entire flesh surface 
of the hams and shoulders, and sometimes the middlings also, are 
sprinkled thickly with fine black pepper, using a large tin pepper 
box to apply it. Sometimes a mixture of about equal parts of black 
and red pepper helps very much to impart a good flavor. The meat 
is now hung upon sticks or hooks, close together without actually 
touching, and is ready for smoking. A few live coals are laid 
down, and a small fire is made of some dry stuff. As it gets well to 
burning, the fire is smothered with green hickory or oak wood, 
and a basket of green chips from the oak or hickory woodpile is 
kept on hand, and used as required -to keep the fire smothered, in 
order to produce a great smoke and but little blaze. If the chips 
are too dry, they are kept moist with water. Do not allow the tire 
to get too large and hot, thus endangering the meat hung nearest 
it. The fire requires constant care and nursing to keep up a good 
smoke and no blaze. Oak and hickory chips and wood impart the 
best color to meat, while some woods, such as pine, mulberry and 
persimmon, are very objectionable, imparting a disagreeable flavor 
to the bacon. Corncobs make a good smoke, but they must be wet 
before laying on the fire. Smoking half a day at a time on several 
days a week for two or three weeks, will bring best results. 

Bacon keeps nowhere so well as in the house where it is 
It néeds air and a cool, dry, dark room for keeping well 
The least degree of dampness is detrimental, causing 
It has been noticed, however, that moldy 
Some housekeepers 


smoked. 
in summer. 
the bacon to mold. 
bacon is seldom infested with the skipper. 
preserve hams in close boxes or barrels, in a cool, dark room, and 
Others pack in oat shefls or bran, or wrap in old 
newspapers, and lay away on shelves or in boxes. Inclosing in cloth 
sacks and painting the cloth is also practiced. The bacon thus 
cared for must be corstantly watched to prevent mice and ants 
from getting access to it. 


succeed well. 





Dehorning Calves.—This is such a simple operation when the 
animal is young that it is difficult to explain why it is postponed 
until the horns are fully grown. Caustic potash in sticks is the 
material to be used. It can be secured cheaply at any drug store. 
When the calf is three days old, tie his feet together, and lay him 
in a clean, well-littered place. Press his head firmly to the ground 
with the knee and locate the pimple which indicates the budding 
horn. Wet the spot well, then take the stick of potash wrapped in 
paper, with one end exposed, and rub around the embryonic horn 
until it is well coated with potash. Roll the calf over and repeat the 
operation on the other side. If after a week or ten days any signs 
of growth appear about the scar, touch up with potash as before, 
and the animal will grow up as thoroughly polled as if he had been 
born in that condition.—-[C. Marshall, Howard Co, Ia. 


Guard Against Hog Cholera.—On farms where cholera appeared 
last summer and fall, new hog lots ought to be provided this spring 
and the animals should not be allowed to run in pastures which 
were frequented by diseased stock. If necessary, sow a patch of 
clover, which will take the place of a regular pasture field. Lots 
can usually be moved at comparatively small expense. Unless pre 
cautions of this kind are taken, another outbreak may occur at any 
time. Proper sanitation, food, and good care, may ward it off. 
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THE KIEFFER PEAR 





Probably no one. variety of fruit has given rise to as much 
discussion as to its merits, or wider divergencies of opinion as to 
its quality, as the Kieffer pear. It has been the subject of 
unstinted p raise, 4a as well as the target for general abuse. 
The pear was origi- roe nated by Mr Peter Kieffer of Roxbury, 
near Philadelphia, : and is a seedling of the worthless 
Chinese Sand pear. K Downing intimates that it was acci- 
dentally crossed with the Anjou—a thing within the 
possibilities. In its favor, the following may be said: It 
isa most vigorous grower, and it has a foliage that is 
unequalled by any of our standard varieties. It is also 
an early as well as a prolific yielder. In a large part of 
the country 
the fruit will 
not grade high 
as to quality. 
The specimen 
from which 
our illus tra- 
tion was made 
was grown in 
Columbia Co, 
N Y, and it is 
but fair to say 
that in the up- 
per and more 
distinctive 
fruit- growing 
sections of 
that county, 
it is grown in 
its greatest 
perfection. 
Growers there 
are firmly of 
the opinion 
that their 
Kieffers are 
much improv- 
ed in quality 
when Bartletts are grown near them, so that the pollen from the 
Bartletts can reach and modify the Kieffers. Be this as it may, no 
finer Kieffer pears are to be found than are grown in Colum- 
bia Co, N Y, though other sections may doubtless equal them. 
The fruit is large and moderately long, round, full in the middle, 
and tapering to both ends. The skin is a deep, brilliant yellow, 
and such specimens as secure sunlight have a ruddy cheek. The 
stalk is stout and of moderate length, the calyx open in a medium, 
uneven basin. The flesh is white, a little coarse, and at its best very 
juicy and sprightly, with a decided quince flavor. It must be care- 
fully ripened in the dark to attain its best condition—ripening at 
the north the last of October and early in November 
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TIMELY HORTICULTURAL HINTS 


A. D. BARNES 


Pick up, save, and saw in different lengths, all old pieces of 
lumber to nail on the southwest side of your fruit trees, so that 
they may not be injured by sunscald in March and April. Put 
them on in February during a warm day, using slender wire nails. 
Take a load on a handsled or wheelbarrow, and select lengths 
according to the hight of the trunk of the tree. Be careful not to 
pound the bark loose. The boards can remain on as !ongas the tree 
lives, and the nails will do no injury whatever to the trunk. From 
years of experience, I find this the best and most economical pre- 
ventive of sunscald that I am familiar with. 

In selecting varieties for spring planting, visit your most suc- 
cessful neighbors and consult them. Select those varieties which 
have done best on sites and soils similar to your own. Do not 
confine your choice to one or two single varieties, but avoid the 
mistake of planting too many varieties, either for home use or for 
market. It is a fact that certain varieties are especially adapted to 
particular localities, and almost every county in the state has kinds 
best suited to its conditions. Consult your local nurseryman, and 
give him your patronage and support, thus encouraging a worthy 
enterprise and keeping your money in circulation at home. You 
will then get fresh acclimated and adapted trees, shrubs and plants. 
Place your orders now. You will be enabled to get what you want 
and the nurseryman can give you better service. Accept the judg- 
ment of your local nurseryman in a great measure, for he has made 
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a study of his business, and his interests are identical with yours. 
Ordinarily he will not overcharge you, and his prices will be less 
than those of agents. If an agent calls on you, treat him kindly, 
point out the error of his way, and advise him to quit the business. 
If he happens to represent a local nursery, take his card and at 
your leisure inspect his stock. 

Stamp the snow down around young trees frequently, lest the 
mice and meadow moles gnaw the bark. You will accuse the rab- 
bits of this work, but it is only the mice and the result of your 
carelessness. Mulch the large and bearing trees now on top of the 
snow and frost. This will hold back the sap and blossom buds until 
late in spring, and there will be less danger of injury from late 
frosts. Use coarse manure of any kind which contains a great deal 
of fertilizing material. Spread it evenly out as far as the tips of 
the longest branches, but do not let it come in close contact with 
the trunk of the tree. If manure is plentiful, cover the entire 
surface of the ground between the rows, and the increased fruit 
crop will fully reward you. 





FALL OR SPRING PRUNING OF RASPBERRIES 


Cc. L. PERRY 


This question is generally settled in the minds of old growers, 
but the beginner is apt to become a victim of controversy. One 
neighbor will say prune in the fall, another will advise waiting 
until spring. It is one of the questions which can only be deter- 
mined by experience, and which each grower must answer for him- 
self. All things considered, I prefer doing the work in the fall. If 
left until spring, the rush of other matters may cause its hurried 
performance or entire neglect. In the fall the ground is dry, the 
branches are free from leaves, and the operator can better judge 
his work. It removes so much more quickly the diseased wood, 
and fits the plantation for spraying, which is of the greatest impor- 
tance on all well-regulated fruit farms. No hard and fast rules 
can be laid down, but fall pruning is generally preferred by large 
growers. In all cases burn the wood as soon as removed. This 
will destroy anthracnose spores, the eggs of the snow tree cricket, 
and the raspberry-cane borer. The canes may be pruned from the 
hill with a common hand pruning shears, ora short-handled Waters 
tree pruner. Some growers use a hooked knife 
fastened to a handle about three feet long, which 
allows the operator to stand erect. While this may 
answer when the ground is hard, it is apt to loosen the 
hill if the earth is at all soft, especially if the canes 
are hard to cut. At best it leaves a long stub, which, 
to say the least, is un- sightly. The ends of the cane 
may be shortened back with corn cutter or a heavy 
knife, or one may put on a pair of heavy gloves and, 
grasping a number of canes in one hand, cut them 
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back rapidly with hand pruners. This should be done before 
attempting the old wood. Some claim that the old wood should be 
left to protect new growth. But if proper summer. pruning has 
been done,the canes will be strong and stocky and not easilv iniured. 
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MAPLE SUGAR MAKING IN NORTHERN OHIO 
ARTHUR E. CRANE, GEAUGA COUNTY 


[Some of the most extensive sugar orchards in the world are along the 
Cuyahoga river from Cleveland to its source in Geauga county. That 
county and portage furnish three-fourths of the maple sweets produced in 
Ohio; the farmers have sugar camps of 500 to 2000 trees, are equipped with 
the latest and best apparatus, and make a specialty of the finest product. 
Mr Crane is one of the largest and most expert sugar makers in Geauga Co.] 

Sugar wood must be prepared; and every old stump or decaying 
log, every tree top or worthless tree, must add its mite to the ever- 
growing piles of wood, which are stood up about trees and stumps 
to dry through the summer. This must be hauled to the commo- 
dious sugar-house woodshed in the early fall, before the rains set in, 
for sugar wood must be dry or the sap will not be rapidly evaporated, 
and only by this means can the finest goods be produced. Maple 
syrup or sugar isin a degree a product of the weather, and of all sec- 
tions of the country, northern Ohio furnishes the quality of weather 
desired. It can all be expressed in one word, variable. Freezing, 
thawing, raining, snowing, mud, sleet, frost and gsunshine,-—all this 
is necessary, and these conditions are usually not lacking in the early 
spring of northern Ohio, the home of the sugar maple. But there 
is always a law of compensation, and it is unmistakably shown in 
the rich reward of those who manfully brave the tempest and hus- 
band the crop of their sugar camps. 

But we are off for the camp. The woods have looked dark for 
several days, and the heavy atmosphere has caused the anxious 
farmer to feel instinctively that a ‘“‘thaw” has surely set in. The 
soughing of the south wind, the sharp cracks of the ice in the 
adjacent mill pond, strengthen his prediction, and no time must be 
lost, for he who would make sugar must catch the sap first. 
Buckets, pails, sap-spouts, boys, extra help and ample dinners, are all 
loaded upon the sled. A few large maples on the outskirts of the 
forest proper are first met, where buckets are quickly placed. 
Many of these outside trees were possessed of a history of their own. 
This tree had the sweetest sap, while that one, although not so 
sweet, would fill two buckets in a single night,—such is the differ- 
ence in trees even in one camp. Going deeper into the forest, men 
and boys will quickly place the 1500 buckets, while others must 
clear the sap roads which have become obstructed. The commo- 
dious sugar house is cleanly swept, squirrels and field mice are 
temporarily displaced, the evaporator is examined, and the first fire 
is kindled in the long arch, and the smoke goes curling up among 
the tree tops. ‘‘What an event is the first fire.” Unlike New Eng- 
land, we of the western reserve do not make sugar until the snow 
is substantially gone; the former never make afterwards. Our 
camp is therefore usually dry and a pleasant place to be in. 

A general air of housekeeping now pervades the camp, and as 
there is no indication of a freeze, the morrow will bea ‘‘sap day,” 
and every one must be up and stirring early. The following day 
opens brightly; men, boys, horses, dogs, and always the trusty shot 
gun, are early in the camp, for 3000 holes must be bored, and 1500 
buckets must be hung upon as many trees, and us quickly as possi- 
ble, for sap is now running fast. Night finds a weary and anxious 
set of men, fdr if sap runs allnight many of the buckets will be run- 
ning over and the sweet contents wasting. The owner of our 
camp has remained to put a few finishing touches upon the mud 
and brick arch, and to see that the fires are properly banked. 

The morning again finds our sugar makers early in the camp, the 
buckets are full, sap has been running all night and is still running. 
The team is quickly transferred to the boat-sled, upon which is 
firmly secured the gathering tank. Every one who can be spared 
seizes two pails and disappears as though swellowed, for it is the 
rule to first goto the farthermost part of the camp, and gather the 
sap on the way homeward. A constant stream of sap is now flow- 
ing from the large tanks or cisterns into the evaporator. Huge 
clouds of steam are ascending, which may be seen for miles. The 
great fire is roaring and needs constant replenishing. The sap as 
it passes from section to section of the evaporator takes on a deeper 
and still deeper color as it reaches the density of syrup required. 

Prof Smith of Cleveland (who stands in the front rank of Ohio 
chemists) recently told me that of thousands of samples of northern 
Ohio maple .syrup and sugar, taken direct from the manufacturers, 
he had never yet found any that was not pure. This speaks 
volumes for our farmers, and we assert that this is one of the few 
strongholds of pure maple sap syrup and sugar. Northern Ohio 
farmers are firm believers in and supporters of t.e pure food law, 
although they believe that in many ways it may be both improved 
and strengthened. They look forward to and patiently wait for a 
national law requiring others to properly brand and properly sell 
their like products. 





Early Vegetables are appreciated on the farm more than in 
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towns, where greenhouse products are available. A limited supply 
of lettuce and radishes can be raised early in boxes in the kitchen 
or sitting room, where the heat is somewhat uniform. These wil] 
require no more attention than flowers, and many a farm and village 
home has these in abundance. A little later, but long before seed 
can be planted in the open ground, prepare a hotbed with stable 
manure, and sow radishes, onions and lettuce. They will more 
than pay for the trouble required to grow them. 





Potash Satts is the general name applied to a group of substances 
rich in potash that are mined in enormous quantities about Stasg- 
furt, Germany. They contain more or less common salt, as well as 
potash. The cheapest form in the American market is kainit, finely 
ground, containing about 12 per cent of actual potash combined 
with sulphuric acid, so that 23 per cent of the mass is sulphate of 
potash; the balance is magnesia (combined with sulphuric acid and 
chlorine) and common salt. The next cheapest form in common 
use is muriate of potash, which contains 47 to 58 per cent of actual 
potash, according to grade, combined with muriatic acid or chlo- 
rine—the same acid which, united with soda, makes common salt, 
The highest priced potash salt for fertilizing purposes is sulphate of 
potash, containing 50 per cent or more of pure potash united with 
about as much sulphuric acid. The sulphate appears to give rather 
better results than muriate on tobacco, potatoes, lettuce, etc, but on 
some soils not enough to warrant the extra cost. Immense quanti- 
ties of these potash salts are imported from Germany, where the 
extent of the industry as conducted by the German Kali Works 
(American headquarters 93 Nassau street, New York city) is shown 
by the fact that last year nearly 2,000,000 tons of the crude sal‘: 
were mined, or just about double the production of ten years a: 
About one-third of this product was kainit, most of the balance 
being used to yield muriate, sulphate, and other potash products. 
These potash salts are the most popular fertilizers in Germany, 
which absorbs two-thirds of the supply, but are meeting a constantly 
increasing sale in America, where on most soils and for many crops 
an excess of potash proves to be necessary to profitable farming. 

Effect of Food on Hen Manure.—Dr G. G. Groff writes us: The 
fertilizing value of hen manure may be even greater than is indi- 
cated by the article and analyses in your Dec 28 issue, if the fowls 
are well fed and their droppings properly cared for. Feed them all 
the fresh ground bone they will eat, and their droppings are made 
much richer, while the value and number ef eggs are greatly in- 
creased. The bone is often of as much value for fertilizer as 
before passing through the chicks. Manure sample No 1 in the 
table below is from hens so fed, but with no preparation of the 
manure. No 2 is from bone-fed hens, the manure having been air 
dried, then run through a threshing machine to fine it, and finally 
sifted, in order to fit it for sowing on land. . It must be seen that 
both samples are much richer than No 3, which is the average of 
four samples of air-dried manure from hens as ordinarily fed, as 
stated in your Dec 28 issue. This is another grand argument for 
feeding ground fresh bone to fowls, the hens that yielded manure 
No 2 having doubled the egg product under such feeding, while 
producing manure worth three times as much as ordinary drop- 
pings. The following analyses are also instructive, as showing that 
well-cared-for manure from well-fed hens has the great value com- 
monly attributed to it by farmers. 


Water Phos Pot- 


Acid ash gen Ton 
No 1, manure of bone-fed hens, 7.5 1.11 1.30 3.55 $12.28 
No 2, “ % “ “ “ 8.8 4.36 1.64 6.01 24.70 
No 3, average her manure, 6.5 1.60 1.85 1.03 7.56 


Nitro- Val per 


“Natural Plant Food’’ or “soft phosphates.” These and other 
names are applied to the raw phosphate mined in Florida. In some 
of these deposits the phosphate is in a softer or more soluble form 
than in fine-ground South Carolina phosphate rock untreated with 
acid. These Florida phosphates vary widely in composition. All 
reputable dealers in these raw phosphates guarantee the amount of 
phosphoric acid or bone phosphate in the material they sell. In 
the absence of such guaranty, we should hesitate to buy, fearing 
that an inferior article was being palmed off on the strength of 
the known quality of certain brands or mines of reputed merit. 


Getting Rid of Cornstalks.—Whether stalks are to be cut and 
plowed under, or raked and burned, is a question every farmer 
must decide for himself. If the land is “heavy” and compact, and 
the corn crop was free from insect pests, it will be wise to turl 
under the stalks, as the mechanical condition of the soil will be 


improved. But on the other hand, if the soil is already light and 
mellow, and if chinch bugs were abundant the previous summer, 
by all means rake and burn the stalks. The amount of plant food 
contributed is so small it will not pay to run any great risk to get it. 











A HOMEMADE SEED DRILL 


L. H. COBB 


A very simple and effective drill, which will cost a mere trifle, can 
be made at home. Many of those who would like such a drill have 
aPlanet Jr or Fire-fly single wheel hoe, and those who have not 
should have, as they are 


a great help about a farm 
4 a-+----- and cost so little. The 
j b drill to be described can 


[Ke O%2- Kte#-] WP. be used as an attachment 
Mi ; rt to one of these hoes, and 
with them the covering 
and planting can be done 
atone passage. The plans and dimensions given below are for the 
attachment, but it cam be made separate by simply bolting on a 
pair of handles by means of a center bolt. The wheel on the 
Planet Jr and Fire-fly hoes is ten inches in diameter, and the run 
is 14 inches wide. 

Cut two wheels, 10 inches in diameter, from a thin firm board (not 
over $ inch thick), and bore a hole the size of the bolt the wheel 
on your hoe turns on, exactly in the center of each wheel. Cut a 
piece of tin (a) 24 inches long and $8 of an inch wide. Mark a line 
exactly in the middle of this strip of tin from end to end. Com- 
mencing a half inch from the end, make cross marks every inch, 
the full length of the strip. Cut a holein the tin a half inch 
square at the ist, 9th and 17th cross lines, as shown in cut (a). Cut 
holes #-inch square in the same position at the 5th, 13th and 2ist 
cross lines. Cut }-inch holes at the 3d, 7th, 11th, 15th, 19th and 23d 
lines, and 4-inch holes at all the other lines. Make the edge of the 
holes smooth and even. Each eight inches of your strip will ap- 
pearasb. Have a tinner make the strip into a band, just letting 
the ends meet and fastening it by soldering a piece on the inside, 
being careful not to interfere with any of the holes. 

Cut another piece of tin a trifle narrower than the first and 254 
inches long. Turn up, with a clear square turn, three-fourths of 
an inch of each end of this strip. Draw a cross line 4 inch from 
the turn on the strip, and cut a half-inch hole, as shown in the other 
strip. Drill a hole through each of the turned-up ends, and then 
draw your strip around the outside of your band and put a set 
screw in the ends. Tighten it over the inside band so the half-inch 
hole comes over one of the half-inch holes in the band squarely and 
evenly. Mark en the outside band through the inside band the 
other two half-inch holes. Now turn your outside band on the in- 
side band far enough toward the side the cross lines are from 
the holes, to make the hole through both bands. 8 inch square. 
Mark the three-eighth holes, and turn until the hole through both 
isdinch square. Mark the one-fourth-inch holes, and turn until the 
hole is 4 inch. Mark these and remove the band. Cut out these 
holes and make them smooth and nice. 

Place the first band between the two wheels and put three bolts 
through both wheels about an inch inside the band, and draw tightly, 
but not enough to cause the tin to cut into the wood. Put the outside 
band around the inside band as you had it when you marked it, and 
your wheel is done. Adjust the bolt from your wheel hoe so it 
will work in this, put it on in place of the regular wheel, and your 
drill is ready for work. If you wish you canmakea hole inthe side 
of the wheel to fill it, or you can put the seed in through the holes. 
This drill is easily adjusted to different-sized seed by simply movy- 
ing the outside band on the inside one. You can shut off the finest 
seed by moving it far enough. 

Those who would prefer having a band for each kind of seed instead 
of the adjustable double band, can get a single band of tin made 
for each kind, and drill holes the size and distance apart required. 
Round holes drop the seeds better and the bands are inexpensive. 
A little experimenting will tell you what sized holes you will need 
and the distance apart. Remember that holes an inch apart in the 
run will drop seeds an inch and a quarter apart. Try one of these 
homemade devices, and you will never drop peas, beets, or any 
such seed by hand again. 

















SEED DRILLING DEVICE 





Shoe for a Plow.—Select from the woods a stick the shape of a 
sleigh crook on one end, about six inches over by two and one-half 
feet long — hardwood if 
possible. Flatten a trifle 
the straight part on the 
side of the crook, and in- 
sert two stout pins near 
the end opposite the crook, far enough apart for the landside to set 
between. At the bottom of the crook make a small incision with 
& chisel for the plow point to catch in. Use in taking plow to and 
from field. Point the end of crook a little. 
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A SERVICEABLE MARKER 


H. A. RAN 


I have used many different markers of various patterns, but 
none have given me more satisfaction than the one here described 
and illustrated, which is one of my own invention. While I would 
not advise its use in 
breaking colts, I have 
drawn straight rows 
with it, and with a 
skittish horse, by using 
one hand to guide the 
horse, and the other to 
steady the marker. 
Take two pieces (b) one 
inch thick, three inches wide, and 18 ft long; to these fasten four 
crosspieces (c), two inches wide and 80 inches long, two feet three 
inches and six feet three inches from the center toward each end. 
Then fasten two barked poles (a) over the two center crosspieces, 
giving the frame the desired slant, allowing the poles to project 
three feet back of frame and fasten to another barked pole (e) 18 ft 
long, running parallel with the frame; at the same time give the 
two poles the proper shape for shafts. Brace the handle pole (e) 
with two-inch strips (@) fastened to the lower end of crosspieces (¢ 
and to the tops of end pieces. Brace the shafts crosswise from the 
handle to the shaft poles two feet in front of the frame; also by a 
heavy wire extending from the top of end crosspieces to the 
shafts, two feet from the frontend. A singletree (i) is secured to 
the X. Bore holes in middle of each long frame strip, and every 
six inches each way, through which by the use of bolts, the mark- 
ing legs (f), 34 or 4 ft long, are fastened any desired distance apart, 
care being taken to have the draft as evenly divided as possible by 
having the legs the same distance from the center on each side. Let 
the end leg trace the last mark made, and all rows will be of a uni- 
form width. In turning, hook the elbows under the pole, using the 
hands to guide the horse around 





HOMEMADE MARKER 








Proper Way to Construct Poultry Fence.—Poultry netting is now 
so cheap that it has come to supersede all other kinds of poultry 
fencing. Where yards are  con- 
structed side by side, it is well to 
have a couple of feet of boarding at 
the bottom, especially if cocks are to 
run in the yards. The common plan 
is to drive posts, nail on the boards 
at the bottom and a rail at the top. 
The result is that the hens see exactly 
where the top of the fence is, and will 
thus give trouble by flying over it. 
If the railis placed a foot below the 
top, as shown in the sketch, this 
trouble will be obviated, as the hens 
will be greatly deceived as to the position of the top—a hen not 
having the most remarkable of discriminating powers. The rail in 
the position shown will properly brace the fence,and give all needful 
rigidity to it. 








IMPROVED WIRE FENCE 





A Milking Stool.—The accompanying illustration represents a 
milking stool which has been in use for more than a year, and 
which is quite satisfactory. It 
is made from a soap box, 
9x12x24 inches. Remove the 
top and bottom, and on the 
top nail a triangular board, | , 
which covers one-half of the "ip: 
space, as shown in the engrav- 
ing. The pail, which is flaring 
at the top, rests in the opening 
(a) between this seat, the side 
and end of the box. It can be readily adjusted so as to rest at almost 
any angle convenient for the milker. This stool is very cheap, and 
answers the purpose admirably.—[J. W. Frey. 














Don’t Neglect the Garden.—If well cared for, it will pay for the 
trme and money invested in it. In planting it, get only the best 
varieties. It costs nomore to grow the best variety than it does an 
inferior one. If you have not a good supply of fruit on your farm 
for use in your family, make arrangements to remedy the evil this 
spring. The seed and nursery firms are now sending out their 
catalogs; some of them are very fine and will well repay a care- 
ful perusal. While it is well to experiment with new varieties of 
vegetables and fruits, it is best to go slow on novelties, 
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that exempting mortgages from 
taxation benefits the borrower is largely a 
fallacy. Thousands of farmers know it, and 
will read with interest the article on Page 182 
by perhaps the ablest exponent of this doc- 
trine. Now that the legislatures are in ses- 
sion is the time for farmers to be wide-awake 
and see to it that the tax dodgers get no more 
favors. 


The idea 


—— 
Not dismayed by the turning down of his 
export bounty proposition by the Washington 
conference, Mr David Lubin of Sacramento, 
Cal,has published a 64-page pamphlet refuting 
points made against the idea and containing a 
copy of the kill which has been introduced in 
congress providing for protection to agricultur- 
al staples by an export bounty. This pam- 
phlet, petition, etc, will be sent free to all our 
readers who will apply to Mr Lubin for it. 
————————— 

Every farm home ought to have a few flow- 
ers at least. Some nook or corner can be util- 
ized or vines can be planted along a fence. 
What is now an unsightly necessity will thus 
become an object of beauty. The children of 
the family, if given encouragement and a lit- 
tle direction, will look after this work with 
pleasure and profit to themselves. Send for 
the seed and flower catalogs, select a few va- 
rieties that will be sure to thrive, and enjoy 
these beautiful blessings that so add to the 
pleasures and retinements of life. 

— 

The power of the grange in New York is 
due to its permanent character, its progressive 
policy, its independence of partisanship or po- 
litical trickery. These attributes come from 
a@ membership conspicuous for substantial 
ability and sound judgment. The proceed- 
ings at the 23d annual session of the state 
grange last week, elsewhere fully reported 
and illustrated, more than confirm the above 
statement, and show that New York stands 
shoulder to shoulder with the granges of 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New 
England, in all that means true progress in 
agriculture. 


Iowa is another offender in state extrava- 
gance and unjust taxation. It cost $377,000 to 
run that state in 1860 but last year nearly a 
round $2,000,000. The population has in- 
creased from 675,000 to over 2,000,000 and taxed 
property from 193 to 559 millions of dollars. 


EDITORIAL 


In other words, expenditures have increased 
422 per cent, while taxed property is greater 
by only 189 per cent and population 205 per 
cent. State expenses per capita before the 
war were 56c against 9%6c last year, or per 
thousand of taxed property were $1.96 then 
against $3.53 now. Evidently something is 
rotten in Denmark. 


The Good Roads Movement. 

The good roads agitation is bearing fruit in 
several states. More or less admirable laws 
relating to the management of roads have been 
enacted during the last two years and form an 
interesting bulletin just issued from the office 
of road inquiry of the department of agricul- 
ture. 

The California bureau of highways estab- 
lished this spring, consists of three persons ap- 
pointed for two years at a salary of $3000 per 
annum each, which seems big pay inasmuch 
as its duty is only to gather statistics and in- 
formation and to hold a good roads institute 
in each county annually. One energetic, com- 
petent man could do all this work quite as 
well as three. 

Contrast the foregoing with 
thrifty Connecticut, where the three state 
highway commissioners receive $8 per day 
only while employed. It is their duty to ap- 
prove specifications for road improvement 
and supervise its construction, one of their 
number at least being an experienced engi- 
neer. One-third of the cost of all roads built 
under their supervision shall be paid by the 
state, one-third by the town and one-third by 
the county. The town takes the initiative in 
building good roads, and the amount of this 
work in any one year shall not exceed half of 
1 per cent of the town’s assessed valuation, 
and the town must thereafter keep the road in 
repair. There is no limit to the amount of mon- 
ey the state may pay for its share of such good 
roads, except that not over $1000 of the state’s 
money shall be expended in any one town in 
any one year. Under this law, a grand good 
roads campaign has been inaugurated. 

Massachusetts has gone still further and its 
system of mile-lengths of model state road 
that were built in the various counties last 
year, has proven so successful that this year 
the highway commission was given $400,000 
for its work. The money is obtained by the 
sale of the state’s 4 per cent thirty-year gold 
bonds; the state also furnishes steam rollers 
free to certain towns. It is proposed to add 
link after link to the stretches of model road 
already built, until within a few years a sys- 
tem of state highways will be completed, 
when the counties and towns will unite to 
improve the main ways. In both these states 
stone is abundant and macadamized roads are 
the favorite. 

The use of 


the plan in 


convicts in road building is be- 
coming more general. In California a new 
law provides for rock-crushing plants to be 
operated by convicts and appropriates $30,000 
for the purpose. In Iowa unused building 
stone and refuse stone shall be broken by 
convicts at the state penitentiary and shall be 
furnished free to the various counties. The 
excellent roads built in certain parts of North 
Carolina by convicts have led to the continu- 
ance of the system there, which has been very 
little opposed. In some sections there is 
strong feeling against having convicts work 
out on the public roads, but there can be no 
opposition to utilizing prison labor in yards 
for preparing stone for the making of good 
roads. If all the now wasted labor of inmates 
in prisons and jails, and the grand army of 
tramps, were utilized in building good roads 
it would be an immense saving to the country 
and a blessing to the men as well. 

Good highways and good waterways,—the 
people’s means of transportation, free from 
corporate manipulation, owned and main- 
tained by the people for their common use and 
heritage—this is a prime issue of these present 
days. 


ne 
The agricultural appropriation bill is com- 
pleted and will be considered by the house at 


an early day. It contains a paragraph em- 
ploying the identical language used in the 


bill of last year providing an appropriation of 


$130,000 for the purchase and distribution of 
seeds. Unless this language is so changed ag 
to directly repeal existing law, which pro. 
vides that the department’s seed distribution 
shall be confined ‘‘to such seeds as are rare 
and uncommon to the country,’’ it is difficult 
to see how Secretary Morton can carry out 
the proposed paragraph, which the attorney. 
general has decided to be unlawful. Some 
members of congress are determined to com- 
pel a continuance of the old free-seed humbug, 
which has been repeatedly denounced by the 
organized farmers of the country. We haye 
had frequent occasion to criticise Secretary 
Morton on other matters, but we glory in his 
spunk in trying to reform this hoary old 
fraud. We are pleased to observe also that 
the saving of over $1,090,000 which he hag 
made in his department during the past two 
years, will probably be devoted to putting up 
the new building the department so much re- 


quires. 
$$ 


Retailers of butter have again exemplified 
the old saying of penny wise and pound fool- 
ish. .When the price broke to 18@19¢c whole- 
sale, instead of following the decline, a very 
large proportion of them continued to demand 
old prices across the counter, these often ex. 
ceeding 30c. They put forth the ill-consider. 
ed plea that the break would prove but tem- 
porary, and it would be disastrous to allow 
their customers to get the idea that butter is 
cheap. Some of the shrewdest and most sue- 
cessful retailers, however, follow the market 
not alone up but down, widely advertising 
the fact among their customers, whose confi- 
dence and permanent trade they thus hold. 
Butter consumption has been large during the 
past two weeks, but might have been greatly 
increased, the more rapidly reducing burden- 
some accumulations, and thus proving advan- 
tageous not only to consumers and producers 
but middlemen as well. 

a 

Improvement in the science and art of for- 
estry is now recognized to such an extent that 
congress is asked to provide for it in the agri- 
cultural colleges of the country. By act of 
Aug 30, 1890, the agricultural and mechanical 
colleges established in each state under the 
grant of 1862, which received $24,000 for the 
past fiscal year, will receive $25,000 for the 
current fiscal year and annually thereafter. 
Mr Thurston’s bill (S 958) provides that this 
latter amount shall be $30,000, the extra 
$5000 to be applied to ‘‘forestry instruction, 
and facilities for such instruction.’’ We are 
inclined to favor this proposition, and pre- 
sume that ‘‘ facilities’? would authorize the ex- 
perimenting and research that is necessary in 
so many states in order to establish the prin- 
ciples of forestry. We fear, however, that the 
extra $5000 would be squandered in some of 
the states. 

—— 


A bounty on hawks and other foes of the 
poultry yard is being advocated with vigor 
since we suggested it some weeks since: Loss 
from this cause aggregates a large sum. But 
we fancy chicken thieves cause far heay- 
ier loss. The law deals leniently with the 
poultry-roost robber. His offence is usually 
regarded asa minor one. The courts, like 
our .egislators, seem to have the idea that the 
poultry interest is ‘‘only a little one,’’ not 
worth serious attention and hardly worthy 
of justice in the courts. This is all wrong. 
Give poultry the same protection against 
thieves and other pests, including disease, 
that is accorded to sheep, which poultry ex- 
ceed in value four-fold, as our recent investi- 
gation proves. Until that time, a dose of bird 
shot is the most effective antidote for chicken 
thieves. 
a 

The weed laws of the various states and ter- 
ritories have been compiled hy the depart- 
ment of agriculture and constitute bulletin 17, 
division of botany. It also contains the out 
line of a law designed to be effective, and & 
table of proscribed weeds. We advise all to 
obtain this bulletin who are interested in 
weed legislation, though we must repeat 
what we have often said, that better farming 
must go hand in hand with better laws, if 
the campaign against weed, insect and fun- 
gous pests is to be made effective. 
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The $100,000,000 of United States bonds, to 
run 30 years, with interest at 4 per cent pay- 
able in gold but with no gold clause as to the 
principal, which were offered by government 


for popular subscription to the highest  bid- 
der, to be paid for in gold coin, were sub- 
scribed for nearly six times over. The 4800 
bids were opened last Wednesday, the bona 
fide offers amounted to $560,000,000, and the 
whole issue was sold at $110.68 to $119.32 for 
each $100 bond, averaging over $111. Late 
in December last, the Morgan syndicate of- 


fered to take the issue at $104.75, 
with the privilege of taking a second $100,000,- 
000 at the same price if it was issued, this 
being the figure at which the same syndicate 
got 362,000,000 in February, 1895, which bonds 


proposed 


have since sold as high as 118. This same 
syndicate put in a subscription Wednesday 
for $100,000,000 at 110.68; in other words, 
when the Morgan ring failed to make a pri- 


vate deal it was eager to raise its bid -$6,000,- 
000. As it is, the syndicate’s bid was exceed- 
ed by others aggregating sixty-four millions 
and the government receives about  $7,- 
000,000 more for the total issue than if it had 
been disposed of at the price of the February 
issue. 

The new bonds are now selling in open mar- 
ket at 115 to 117. Other stocks and bonds 
have advanced. The financial world is utterly 
astounded at the overwhelming popular and 
patriotic response, seldom before equaled in a 
government loan. It is regarded at home and 
abroad as thoroughly re-establishing public, 
corporate and private credit, and as justifying 
hopes for a speedy return. of good times. It 
indicates that the stock of gold in the country 


is much larger than officially estimated. Bi- 
metalists find in the whole transaction evi- 


dence that satisfies them of the ability of the 
United States to sustain the double standard 
alone if international bimetalism is not possi- 
ble, and will push the silver propaganda more 
determinedly than ever. Gold standard advo- 
cates declare that it means the adoption of 
their views. Only 10 per cent of the subscrip- 


tions were from foreign bidders, and all 
interests agree that the transaction is notice 
to the world that Uncle Sam need never rely 


on foreign bankers if he will allow his people 
to help him. 


ee 
Early Politics.—Ex-President Harrison for- 


mally announced that his name must not be 
used in the republican national convention at 
St Louis. Mr Harrison is understood to favor 


the candidacy of Senator Allison of Iowa. 

The new ambassador to Germany is Edwin 
F. hl of Michigan, whose good work as as- 
sistant secretary of state secured his promo- 
tion 

Of the candidates for the republican presi- 
dential nomination, Gov McKinley is 51 years 
old, Speaker Reed 56, Senator Allison 66 and 
Gov Morton 71. Ex-President Harrison is 62. 


Elverton R. Chapman, the New York 


broker convicted of refusing to answer ques- 
tions asked by the senate sugar investigating 


committee, was sentenced to 30 days’ impris- 
onment and to pay a fine of $100. An appeal 
Was taken, and the defendant was released 
on bail. ss 


The National Farmers’ Alliance in its annual 
convention at Washington was represented 
hy 50 delegates from 17 states, as follows: Al- 
abama, Arkansas. California, Colorado, Geor- 


gia, Indiana, Iowa. Kansas, North Carolina, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, West Vir- 


ginia and Virginia A committee headed by 
the president, J. F. Willetts ef Kansas, urged 
upon the banking and currency committee of 
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the national house of representatives the 
claims of free coinage of silver. The sub- 
treasury plan, to which the alliance had been 
committed, and the demand for an increase of 
the circulating medium to $50 per capita, 
were eliminated from the platform. Resolu- 
tions were adopted opposing the refunding of 
the Pacific railroad debt, and agreeing to. 
meet next vear at Dallas, Tex. 

Echoes from Washington.—The house of rep- 
resentatives went on record as opposed to the 
bestowal of money upon sectarian institutions 
of any denomination, by voting 120 to 3 
against an appropriation for an Episcopal or- 
phanage in the District of Columbia. 

Senator Vest of Missouri assailed Secretary 
Morton for his failure to comply with the law 
in reference to the distribution of seeds. 

The president sent a message asking con- 
gress to make reparation forthe killing of 
three Italian laborers at Walsenburg, Col, last 
March. 

A new set of Cuban resolutions, recognizing 
the insurgents as belligerents and as an 
established nation, was introduced in the sen- 
ate by the committee on foreign affairs. 

There was a \ively passage in the house be- 
tween Messrs Talbert of South Carolina and 
Barrett of Massachusetts, the latter charging 
the former with treason and introducing a res- 
olution of censure, which was referred to a 
committee. The provocation was a speech in 
which Mr Talbert reiterated that he believed 
his state to have been right in seceding from 
the Union, and that he was proud of her ac- 
tion. 

A bill to prevent prize-fighting in the terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia was 
ed and signed just in season to 
fight in Nevy Mexico. 


also 


pass- 
prevent a 





Current History.—The seal will soon be an 
extinct animal, if the law for its protection 
is enforced no better than at present, and a 
great industry will pass out of existence. In 
1872, there were 4,700,000 seals on the Priby- 
lov islands, near Alaska; in 1890, 900,000; 
in 1895, 175,000. Atthis rate in little more 
than a year there will be none left. Great 
Britain and the United States have been 
squabbling over sealing privileges for several 
years and while they dicker, the whole prob- 
lem vanishes. 

Dr Selle, a practicing physician of Branden- 
burg, Germany, claims to have contrived a 
photographie instrument which will in minute 
details reproduce the varous colors of objects, 
persons and landscapes brought within a 
specified range ov the camera. American sci- 


entists are skeptical concerning the reports 
of this process. 
Richard Kloettke, a carpenter, shot and 


killed his wife, his father and mother and his 
three children and himself, in Chicago. It 
is supposed that he chloroformed his victims 
first. He had been out of work for 
tim:e and had no money. 

The agricultural lands of the Red Lake In- 
dians in Minnesota, embracing about 800,000 
acres, will be opened to settlement on May 1, 
at $1.25 per acre. 

The Mississippi legislature has passed a bill, 
which has become.a law, imposing a fine of 
not less than $10 or more than $50 and impris- 
onment for not less than 30 days upon convic- 


some 


tion 0. carrying concealed weapons of any 
kind, and has forbidden the judge before 
whom the case is tried exercising any discre- 


tion in pronouncing sentence, excepting as to 
the amount of the fine. 

North Caroiina leased three farms last year, 
which were worked by convicts from the 
state prison at sc good a profit that the peni- 
tentiary cost the state only $30,000 

Every lumber mill and all the 
and retail lumber dealers of the Pacific coast 
are said to be members of the new trust 
known as the Central lumber company of 
California, whose capital is $70,000,000. The 
first move, it is said, will be an advance in 
prices. 

The mayor of Chicago has issued an invita- 
tion to the governors of 11 southern states 
and to the mayors of 55 southern cities, 
ing them to send delegates to a meeting to be 
held in Chicago, Feb 19, for the purpose of 
organizing a proposed Southern exposition 


wholesale 


ask- 
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company and hold an exposition of southern 
products in Chicago. 

William Hayden English, who was nomi- 
nated for vice-president with Gen Hancock 
in 1880, died at his home in Indianapolis aged 
73. He was a lawyer,a native of Indiana,and 
served a term in congress. 

The League of American Wheelman held 
its national assembly at Baltimore, this week. 


A Victory for Law and Order.—An Ohio jury 
has decided that a militia officer who, in sup- 
port of a sheriff, orders his men to fire on a 
mob of would-be lynchers is not a murderer. 
The ofticer acquitted is Lieut Col Coit, who, 
in protecting the jail at Washington Court- 
house against a mob that endeavored to storm 
it to seize and lynch a prisoner, resorted to 
bullets, with fatal results. 


Anti-Free Coinage Republicans.—The republi- 
can senators who voted against the free coin- 
age bill were omitted by accident from last 
week’s issue. Their names are Messrs Alli- 
son, Baker, Burrows, Chandler, Davis, El- 
kins, Frye, Gallinger, Gear, Hale, Hawley, 
Hoar, Lodge, McBride, McMillan, Morrill, 
Nelson, Platt, Proctor, Sherman, Thurston, 
Wetmore. 





Canadian Loyalty.—A resolution 
a kindly feeling toward the United States, 
but declaring unswerving loyalty to Great 
Britain in the event of war, was unanimously 
adopted in the Dominion house of commons. 

Sir Charles Tupper, laté Canadian high 
commissioner to England, who resigned that 
position to run fora seat in the Dominion 
house of commons, was elected to represent 
Cape Breton, by 574 majority in a very ex- 
citing campaign. His opponent was Hon G. 
H. Murray (liberal), ex-legislative councilor 
in the Nova Scotia legislature. 


Where the Bonds Go. 
awarded the Morgan syndicate 
the remaining 66 millions going to 
parts of the country as follows: New 
$78,004,670; New England, $8,781,450; other 
eastern states, $5,508,950; central states and 
Canada, $3,100,400; southern states, $1,385,400 ; 
western states, $3,219,130. 


expressing 








The amount of bonds 
is $33,211,350, 
various 

York, 





Free Delivery of Mail.—The first experiment- 
al free delivery postoffice in the United 
States among the rural towns was New Ca- 
naan, Ct, where the system is still in vogue. 
The receipts of this office increased from 1890 
to 1895, with free delivery, at the average 
rate of $523 a year, while the cost of free de- 
livery was only $200 a year. It is believed 
that others under the experimental system 
would show similar results. 





The Old World.—English politicians have 
been vying with one another of late in ex- 
pressing good will to the United States. Ar- 
thur Balfour, a nephew of the prime minister 
and a member of his cabinet, made a speech 
in Bristol suggesting a permanent alliance 
with the United States, and declaring even 
that Great Birtain would be pleased to see 
Russia obtain an open port on the Pacific. 
The astonished nations are ata loss to know 
what these expressions mean. England is in- 
creasing her naval strength. 

Great Britain has come to a peaceful settle- 
ment with Brazil of the Trinidad question, 
conceding the island to the latter country, but 
retaining the privilege of a coaling station 
there. 

Streams of benevolence are reported by mis- 
sionaries to be flowing into Armenia, from 
England and America. The relief work is said 
to have reached colossal proportions, and Miss 
Barton will find the way already prepared for 
her ministrations. 

Japan, which has been represented as very 
prosperous on a silver basis, is said by Col 
Cockerill of the New York Herald, now resi- 
dent in that country, to be suffering from 
serious depression on account of the fluctua- 
tions of silver money, and the inability to 
shift to a gold basis. 

The income tax measure before the French 
parliament levies taxes of 1 to 5 per cent, ac- 
cording to size of income, and makes deduc- 
tions according to the number of children a 
man has, thus putting a premium on large 
families. 
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HOW TIARKETS ARE [IADE, 


IN TWO ARTICLES—PART I. 

IOLENT changes 

in wheat prices at 

the great market 

centers emphasize 

the power of the 

agencies at work 

which can shift 

values up and 

down so rapidly. 

Methods employed, machinery in operation, 

or influences brought to bear in the prin- 

cipal exchanges which make the markets 

are little understood by those not inti- 

mately engaged in the trade. A multiplic- 

ity of influences are always at work in so 

shaping markets that the price of a com- 

modity is higher or lower to-day than it was 

yesterday or will be to-morrow. A factor of 

the highest importance and greatest force at 

one time may be relegated to the background 

at another and of no consequence. Again, 

influences legitimate in every sense, and 

which would ordinarily leave their impress 

on values, are at times arbitrarily set aside by 

something entirely unexpected and unfore- 

seen, but which for the moment wields much 
power. 

Probably in no product of the soil are so 
many things forceful in moving values as in 
the cereal crops, notably wheat. First and 
foremost, cognizance must be taken of the old 
and trite but energetic law of supply and de- 
mand. This is frequently apparently nulli- 
fied, but in the end is far-reaching in its power. 
Other factors include such as crop conditions, 
foreign advices, political disturbances either 
at home or abroad, tariff or other legislation, 
force exerted by concentrated capital enlisted 
in speculation, and last but by no means 
least, sentiment. 

The daily fluctuations in the price of grain, 
making their impress upon every bushel the 
farmer has to sell, are first registered on the 
big exchanges of this country and Europe. 
Purely for the sake of illustration, the 
methods of ‘‘making the market’’ employed 
on the Chitago board of trade may be exam- 
ined, as this is a leading market of the world§ 
and influences at work there are in some de- 
gree equally irresistible elsewhere. A record 
of one day inthis big exchange hall, which 
does so much to make or unmake prices, will 
best indicate how markets are made. The 
first preliminary is a rapid, comprehensive 
assimilation of the news of the world found in 
the morning papers. The grain merchant 
knows at his breakfast table what has trans- 
pired since the day before the world over. He 
knows if there be anything new regarding the 
crop situation on both hemispheres, as a crop 
is being made every month inthe year. He 
scans the political horizon that he may know 
whether the wartalk which foreign news- 
paper correspondents are so prone to empha- 
size amounts to anything. If it seems, for ex- 
ample, more than probable that two European 
nations must go to war, farming operations 
will be much disturbed abroad,and the demand 
for American produce stimulated in conse- 
quence, suggesting reasons for higher prices. 
Again, it is important to him to know that a 
tariff law has been adopted,which will enable 
foreign goods to enter this country and com- 
pete directly with the home production to the 
detriment of prices. Or if he favor free trade, 
encourages him in the belief in stimulated 
activities and better wage earnings of the con- 
suming classes, according to his political pre- 
dilection. 

In the early part of each crop year governing 
wheat it is of the utmost importance to know 
the situation on the farms. If the winter 
wheat fields are covered with a mantle of 
snow during the trying March and April sea- 
son, subjectzto alternate thaws and freezes, 
the trader for the time being has no fear re- 
garding the crop to be harvested in July. But 
if he learns that the ground is bare, that the 
wintry winds are blowing the dry earth from 
the roots, it suggests to him reasons for be- 
lieving in the ultimate damage of the crop and 
smaller threshing returns. If the spring 
wheat has been seeaed throughout the great 
northwest in good shape during the warm days 
of early spring, and gets a fair start only to 
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be blasted by shriveling hot winds in July, it 
goes far toward pointing to a short crop in 
September. On the other hand, if conditions 
are favorable in all respects until the golden 
grain is ready for the sickle, the operator who 
watches the market closely is willing to be- 
lieve there will be enough and to spare, and 


. trades on the presumption that prices must 


recede. 
—————EEE 


Sheep and Wool Situation. 


Jan 1, 1896 1893 
Number of sheep in US, 32,848,000 47,274,000 
Total value, %52,886,000 125,909,000 

What a striking change is revealed by these 
figures! The crest of the swell in numbers of 
sheep, which began in 1889, was reached in 
Jan, ’93, when values were the highest ever 
touched. To-day both numbers and values 
are the lowest on record, dating back to 1868, 
as shown by returns to this journal, except 
that sheep were fewer in ’71-2 when fearful 
slaughter of flocks marked the depression in 
wool growing consequent upon the reaction 
that followed all over the world when our 
war closed and the demand for wool for 
soldiers’ clothing ceased. 

But one opinion exists among sheep owners 
in explanation of this shrinkage—the low price 
of domestic wool'resulting from the revision 
of the tariff and placing of wool on the free 
list. The whole character of the industry has 
been changed and where sheep raising is sur- 
viving at all, it is on the basis of mutton pro- 
duction with wool as an unimportant item. 
It is not difficult to find what has become of 
the lost sheep—they have gone to the butcher. 
Since 1890 the receipts at the three great west- 
ern markets have been as follows: 

Chicago Omaha 
1890, 2,182,667 538 156,186 
1891, 2,153,537 386,76 170,849 
1892, 2,145,079 2 185,457 
1893, 3,031,174 9,£ 242,581 
1894, 3,099,625 55 252,218 
1895, 3,406,739 34,7 208,633 

Taking Chicago as a representative market 
the receipts of the last three years have aver- 
aged 47 per cent greater than for the preceding 
three years. Such an increase can mean but 
one thing, the slaughter of flocks and rapid 
end of the wool industry. Thus while the 
building up of flocks is slow and difficult, 
their destruction can be easily and quickly 
brought about. 

Following the matter a little further, the 
unpleasant fact appears that while we have 
been buying our wool abroad to an extent 
never before equaled, we have been paying 
for it .with our sheep. Importing foreign 
wool and exporting American sheep is a com- 
bination which no one with the interests of 
American agriculture at heart can regard 
with satisfaction. The first six months of 
the current fiscal year show purchases of wool 
and sales of sheep about as recorded for. 1895: 

Imports of wool Exports of sheep 

Lbs Value No Value 
1889, 126,487,729 $17,974,515 128,852 $366,181 
1890, 105,431, 285 15, 264,083 67,521 243,077 
1891, 129,303, 648 18,231,372 60,947 261,109 
1892, 148,670,652 19,688,108 46,960 161,105 
1893, 172,433,838 21,064,180 37,260 126,394 
1894, 55,152,558 6, 107,438 132,370 
1895, 206, 133,906 25,556,421 405,748 

THE PRESENT SITUATION. 

The possibility of favorable legislation for 
wool producers, either this winter or in the 
near future, is already encouraging some wool 
growers. The feeling is that with a restora- 
tion of wool duties there will be a sharp re- 
vival of interest in sheep raising. Far sight- 
ed men—the men who are always alert to 
take advantage of impending changes—are al- 
ready beginning to build up their flocks. In 
our annual investigation, 16 per cent of our 
correspondents declare that a better spirit is 
beginning to prevail and in every case it is 
attributed to the expected restoration of wool 
duties. Should this feeling spread, it will re- 
sult in cutting down the marketing of sheep 
during the coming year while spring lambs 
will be kept at home to rebuild flocks. To 
that extent at least market supplies for 1896 
depend upon legislative action. The returns 
from other correspondents, however, indicate 
that if present intentions are carried out the 
number of sheep available for feeding can- 
not be considered as very materially smaller 
than was the case a year ago: In other 
words, unless a revision of the tariff checks 


the slaughter, the sacrifice of flocks will con- 
tinue. 
PROBABLE SUPPLY OF SPRING LAMBS. 

As the result of our investigation the fo]. 
lowing statement showing probable supply of 
spring lambs compared with last year, and 
the percentage of the wool clip of 1895 still on 
hand, together with the proportion usually 
on hand at this date, is presented. The fig. 
ures are based upon local returns from nearly 
1000 sheep counties: 

Spring Wool on Spring Wool on 

lambs hand lambs hand 
Febl % Febi % 
1896 usu- 1896 usu- 

ally 

N Eng, 99 ° 14 12 Il, 7 
N York, 98 5 14 Wis, 2 il 
N Jersey, 95 — Minn, 6 
9 13 Iowa, ? 10 
5 Mo, 6 
11 Kan, 5 10 
8 Neb, 10 
N Dak, 5 
S Dak, + 
Cal, j 15 
Ore, 8 


a 
< 


Samm maa 


Wash, 


The Winter Dairy in Evidence. 


Summer butter prices in midwinter form 
an anomaly fortunately seldom experienced. 
The severe break recorded a week ago, from 
which the market is slowly emerging, carried 
prices everywhere to about the lowest level 
ever reached at this time of year. These were 
relatively worst in N Y, where fine creamery 
in tubs was quoted down to 18c, or under a 
parity with western markets. The favorable 
reaction during the last few days was but 
natural, and iargely the result of increased 
consumption. Orders from interior retailing 
points were urgent, serving to clear up much 
of the accumulation, and the present week 
finds the situation a little more promising, 
although buyers remain conservative, and 
would now hesitate to help along any such 
sharp advance as took place earlier in the 
season. The advent of widespread winter 
storms and severe weather generally would 
tend to check supplies. 

While prices on the downturn perhaps went 
lower than warranted by the facts, it remains 
true that much of the depression was legiti- 
mate, attributed to increased supplies. Jan- 
uary receipts at Boston were not so much 
larger than a year ago that any serious break 
there was a foregone conclusion, but at N Y 
and Chicago the trade was burdened with 
unusually liberal offerings. Winter dairying 
has come to the front in an unmistakable 
manner this season, encouraged by a number 
of reasons. With the possible exception of 
hay, feed of all kinds is remarkably cheap, 
including corn, oats, bran, shorts and ground 
stuffs generally. The winter throughout 
much of the dairying sections of the central 
states, and measurably so in the middle 
states, has been an open one, and this togeth- 
er with the free use of cheap feeds has greatly 
stimulated the flow of milk. The creamery 
in a neighborhood makes it possible for the 
farmer to turn into quick cash some of the 
products of his farm, and there is so little 
incentive to haul coarse grain to market at 
present low prices that as a result cheap feed- 
stuffs and forage generally have gone toward 
the production of milk. This has’ kept 
creameries well supplied, greatly increasing 
the amount of finished product for consum- 
ing markets. 

The unusually large surplus of western 
creameries seeking an outlet in the east 
makes its impress on the market for York 
state, Pa and New England creameries, and 
no section has escaped the period of depres- 
sion. Some relief has followed the gratifying 
though modest export trade, taking off the 
market considerable quantities of under 
grades. As arule there is no foreign outlet 
for creameries, owing to prices, although the 
latest break has permitted the shipment to 
England of comparatively small quantities of 
fresh goods. During the week ended Feb 1, 
bringing the sharpest decline, since which 
date the market has been gradually recover 
ing, aggregate receipts at N Y, Boston and 
Chicago were 84,647 packages, against 65,708 
the corresponding week in ’95. New York’s 
supply was 37 per cent greater than a year ago, 
the increase at Boston was 28 per cent and at 











Chicago 14 per cent. January receipts in 

packages, and top prices that month the past 

four years, with comparative wholesale prices 
of feedstuffs, are as follows: 

JANUARY RECEIPTS AND TOP PRICES OF BUTTER AND 
FEKEDSTUFES. 

-New York-—- -Boston-——~, -—Chicago—~ 

Pack- Mkt Corn Hay P’k- Mkt Corn Hay b’k- Mkt Corn 

aves # bu ton ages @bu ton ages 8B bu 

196, 163,387 *25¢ 35¢ 20.00 113,890 26c 37c 19.00 89,043 24e 2Re 

195, 127.840 264g 52. 15.00 107,050 26 





6 52 5244 15.00 76,027 25 46 
194. 126,852 27 4134 17.00 97,281 273, 46 = 17.50 254g 3534 


93, 124,752 35 52 18.00 33 «5518.00 33 443% 
* Low point in Feb 184,c at N Y, 2ic at Boston and 18e 
at Chicago. 
JANUARY EXPORTS OF BUTTER IN POUNDS. 


1896 1895 1894 189. 
Total U §, lbs, . 363,983 838,750 495,738 
Boston, !bs, 107,308 32,804 88,563 
New York,+ pkgs, 33,754 3,420 9,728 3,917 
* Official returns not completed. + Each 20 to 60 lbs. 
I 
Hopeful Features in Wheat Situation. 


There is room for encouragement for farm- 
ers who have wheat to sell between now and 
the beginning of the next crop year in July. 
This lies in no single direction, but reasons 
are found both in this country and abroad for 
hope in a further and permanent im- 
provement, notwithstanding the immediate out- 
look is mixed with many in the trade predict- 
ing a break. The statistical position the mid- 
dle of February has few new features, and the 
bears are prone to insist there is no good argu- 
ment for enhanced values. But in spite prices 
have moved up 12c per bu or 21 per cent 
since the low point and that no further re- 
moved than last December, when May deliv- 
ery sold under 57c per bu at Chicago. Sum- 
marized in a word, itis a case of materially 
reduced stocks available for world’s consump- 
tion. The home movement has long pointed 
toward a decided whittling down, despite the 
flood of spring wheat leaving farmers’ hands 
in the northwest. Now come confirmations of 


alike decrease in the available supplies 
abroad, and not in many months has there 
been a time when the surplus of competing 
countries was less menacing to American 


farmers than to-day. 
The Liverpool Corn Trade News 
reported stocks of wheat and flour in 


recently 
the U 


§,Canada and U K, together with quantity 
on ocean passage for Europe from all export- 
ing countries 193,000,000 bu, or about 24 mil- 


lions less than a year. earlier, and 42 mil- 
lions less than in Jan,’93, when prices were 
12to 15¢c per bu higher in London. Brad- 


with a compilation show- 
wheat stocks Feb 1, 21 
ago, and nearly 24 
The figures covering 
S,Canada, Europe and 


street’s is just out 
ing world’s available 
millions less than a year 
less than two years ago. 
total available in the U 
afloat for Europe with comparisons follow. 
The last column is the February range of 
cash wheat at Chicago, contract grade. 
WORLD’S WHEAT STOCKS FEB | IN YEARS NAMED. 
In bushels, last three figures, 000's, omitted.) 
Us Europe World’s’ Price Chicago 





supply during Feb 
1896, 103,481 56,944 160,425 *641,@ 67 
1895, 61,384 181,419 493,@ 5834 
1394, 74,472 183,929 54 @ 61 
1893, 64,376 178,083 72 @ 15% 
1892, 82,729 155,308 8445@ 913 
1891, 50,136 105,087 93 @ 9714 
1890, 49.728 105,538 7414@ 77 
1889, 51,828 67,632 119,459 93 @i08% 


*Early part of Feb, ’96. 
Available supplies in this country, as will 
be noted by a study of the figures, while much 
smaller than for three years past, yet are great- 
ly in excess of years prior to 93. It must be re- 
membered in this connection that the tenden- 
cy nowadays is to market freely in the months 
immediately following the harvest, while 
formerly farmers’ reserves were kept intact, 
or more nearly so, for an extended period. 
This taken into consideration, the decrease is 
all the notable. Western Europe is 
drawing on this country at the rate of about 
2,500,000 bu wheat and flour weekly, and 


more 


ac- 


cording to recent evidence is also making 
Marked drafts upon her own stocks. It is 
estimated the weekly requirements of that 
part of the world, in addition to farmers’ de- 


liveries there, are approximately 7,750,000 bu. 
Part of the time since the turn of the year 
total world’s shipments have fallen short of 
this. It follows their reserves must be more 
closely drawn upon, and suggests reasons for 
belief in a permanently better outlet for our 
Own surplus. 

Considering the shortage in winter wheat 
States it is everywhere conceded this is not 
hearly so burdensome, both visible and in- 
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visible, as one and two years ago, especially 
in view of the situation in other surplus 
countries. Australia, usually with wheat to 
sell to Europe, is this year buying on our own 
Pacific coast. In Argentina, where the har- 
vest is just completed, bad weather has dam- 
aged the crop, and the exportable surplus in 
consequence reduced. India is scarcely a 
factor this winter, and more important than 
either of these it now develops that Russia’s 
exportable surplus on the present crop will be 
much less than usual, if latest reports from 
high sources are to be believed. These say 
that the latest Russian wheat crop is 80 mil- 
lions less than in ’94, and the rye crop, a most 
important food product there, falls short 115 
millions. Altogether the outlook is brighter 
than for months. Professional speculators 
fight any advance, and prices are erratic, 
but the market seems to have more inherent 
strength. The winter wheat crop, now in the 
ground is an uncertain factor and weather 
conditions from now on will be closely 
watched. 
a 


Our Hop Growers’ Exchange. 





PRESENT CONDITIONS AND THE OUTLOOK FOR THE 
NEW CROP AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Germany holds the key to the hop market of 
the world. If her surplus is larger than was an 


ticipated in September, the possibilities of im- 
provement are by just that much reduced. The 
short crop of ’93 led Germans to give more atten- 
tion to hops, and the ’94 crop all over the world 
was large, especially in Germany. Our Nurem- 
berg correspondent stated under date of Aug 31 
last that the stocks on hand in that country 


then were almost 200,000 cwts of 110 
nearly eight months’ supply. The estimates then 
were for a ’95 cropin Germany of rising 500,000 
ewts, but it now appears that it will be over 
000 and under 600,000 cwts, compared to 662,000 
ewts in ’%, and an average for the past 16 years 
of about 500,000 cwts. Of the latter, three-fifths is 
consumed at home and about 200,000 exported. 
Only a slight increase in weight of the °9 crop 
would make a surplus of almost a year’s suppl: 
for Germany, instead of eight months as was stat- 
ed in September. 

The English and American c1ops are proving no 
larger than our reports indicated. Net exports 
from U § are running larger than a year ago, and 
only 20 per cent less than fthe phenomenal ex- 
ports of our ’93 crop. England’s net imports are 
about the same as last year, but only half as large 
as after the ’93 crop. As 90 or 95 per cent of our 
exports go to England, it is evident that Great 
Britain is not buying any unusual quantity of ’95 
German hops. Assuming that all U S exports 
went to England, this little table shows the trade 
from July 1 to Dec 31 for three seasons, stated in 
millions of tbs: 


ths each, 


500, - 





1895 1894 1893 

England’s net imports 11.3 11.7 12.6 
U S$ net exports, 8.0 | 10.9 
England buys from Europe, 3.3 3.6 1.7 

UNITED STATES. 
6 mos—July 1 to Dee 31, 1895 1893 
Domestic hops exported, 11,893 
Foreign hops re-exported, 5 
Total — 11,908 
Foreign hops imported, 1,228 959 
Net exports, (thousand ths) 7,952 10,949 
UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

6 mos—July 1 to Dee 31, 1895 1894 1893 
Total imports of hops, 12,202 14,184 14,624 
English hops exported, 727 835 1,039 
Foreign hops re-exported, 114 1,622 1,091 
Net imports, (thousand tbs) 11,360 11,727 12,718 


AMERICA’S FOREIGN TRADE IN HOPS 

is in fine position so far as volume goes, and but 
for the German surplus pointed out by AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST in September last, reasonably 
good prices could be expected. United States ex- 
ports of domestic hops and imports of foreign 
hops from July 1 to Dee 31 thus compare, stated 
in round thousands of tbs, last three ciphers (000 
omitted : 


—Ex ports—, -Imports——~ 


1895 1894 1893 1895 1894 1893 
July, 389 416 1,115 6 = 5 
August, 284 346 G35—Cét- 2 ‘ 
September, 234 «261 = =61,008 4 11 3 
October, £1,589 1,412 1,338 126 284 30 
November, 2,268 2.300 4,109 371 460 90 





4,400 3,993 


3,691 721 
9,163 8,727 11,893 1,228 
PRICES AND PROSPECTS. 
Whether the brewers’ trust to advance the price 
of beer is also at work to depress the price of 
hops and barley is not yet established. We have 
called the matter to the attention of the U S attor- 
ney-general, whose duty it is to enforce the anti- 
trust law, and hope to get at the facts in the case. 


December, 1,004 146 


Total, 1,761 274 


In view of all conditions, and the recent steady 
decline in German markets, it is not surprising 
that .ur markets have not 'rallied. Indeed, their 
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due to the fact that 
by AMERICAN 


strength has been largely 
the situation was clearly set forth 
AGRICULTURIST last September. 

Nozcause now exists tor any increase in area of 
hop yards. Old plantations should be partly plow- 
edup, and effort concentrated upon asmaller crop 
of more perfect quality. A favorable season in 
America, England and Europe must result in low 
prices for the ’96 crop. It would require an ex- 
traordinary reduction in area and yield to over- 
come the probable surplus oi old hops. But his- 
tory shows that the extraordinary is possible in 
the hop industry, and the trade is ready for any- 
thing. 





New York Poultry and Pigeon Association 





The seventh annual exhibition of the above as- 
sociation was held Feb4to 8 at the Madison 
Square garden, New York. While owing to Bos- 
ton’s phenomenal success, it can no longer claim 
to be America’s biggest show in point of number 
of exhibits, it still rightfully owns the proud title 
of America’s greatest show. Never before’ has 


such a high standard of quality been obtained, 
turning the competition for honors into a veri- 


table battle royal, a final struggle for supremacy 
among the best birds and prize winners of the sea- 
son. Hardly a poor specimen in the garden (and 
that only in the case of novices),fall selected birds, 
winners at Boston and other shows, well calculat- 
ed to inspire the thinking public with respect and 
appreciation of the wonderful merits of thor- 
oughbreds. 

The penning and arrangement by Spratts patent, 
under the direction of T. Farrer Rackham, was 
as usual perfect, well worthy of the noble birds 
exhibited. Light Brahmas, a large class of the 
highest merit,were a valuable object lesson to the 
average farmer of the advantage to be derived by 
raising first-class stock. Birds not only beautiful 
in plumage but looming up almost as turkeys, as 
compared to the average barnyard fowls. Dark 
Brahmas, though not as numerous as‘ the Lights, 
were fully equal in quality. Cochins, Buff, Black, 
Partridge and White, massive and _ feathered 
from the ground up, were one of the features of 
the show and attracted’ general attention. The 
perfect coloring, profusion of feathers and mon- 
strous size of these birds, the result of scientific 
breeding and years of hard and intelligent work, 
always appealto the masses whether feather 
lovers or mere recreation seekers. Langshans, 
the last of the ultra large or Asiatic breeds, were 
without exception as choice birds as are to be 
found in America. The average progressive farm- 
er’s favorite, the Barred Plymouth Rocks, show- 


ed up 89 strong, all beautiful birds worthy 
of honors. In addition to these some _ very 
fine White and Buff were exhibited, both but es- 


pecially the Buff showing wonderful iimprove- 
ment since last year. The Wyandots, fast crawl- 
ing into general popularity and toa great extent 
sharing with the Rocks the admiration of farm- 
ers, were all worthy of their Barred competitors 
for public favor. The different varieties of Silver, 
Golden White, Buff and Black are asserted to suit 
all tastes. The great egg producers, which if bet- 
ter known would likely meet with much favor, 
the White Faced Black Spanish, Andalusians ‘and 
Minorcas, were a credit to the show and espe- 
cially these last unsurpassed in weight and num- 
ber of eggs are undoubtedly destined to become 
general favorites. Leghorns, rightfully named 
egg-machines, were there in goodly numbers and 
among the many superior specimens, many gave 
indications that there is a.tendency to increase 
their size, which would do away with the only 
objection that anyone has ever dared to raise 
against these valuable birds. The usual ar- 
ray of Polish of all varieties, Hamburgs, Dork- 
ings, Houdans, Creve Coeur and La Fleche fowls, 
all possible prize winners, helped to make the 
show ornamental and instructive. 

Games of every hue and style, Bantams, exact 
miniature counterparts of nearly all the large 
breeds, Frizzles, Silkies, Guinea Fowls, Turkeys, 
geese and ducks, the best in the land, completed 
the array of wonderful birds. A certain attraction 
which puzzled many an old breeder was the re- 
sult of a cross between a guinea cock and a _ buff 
turkey hen. While the bird may possess no 
real merit outside of oddity, it nevertheless shows 
what may be accomplished, and gives an inkling 
of what may be in store for future generations. 
The usual exhibit of poultry appliances and req- 
uisites of all kinds completed the grand show, 
notably among them the incubators in full opera- 
tions and the necessarily accompanying brooders. 
The busy hatching selected eggs and rearing in- 
numerable diminutive chicks were constantly sur- 
rounded by an eager crowd. 

en 


Chesterfield, New London Co, (Ct) emy, operat- 
ed last year by P. Schwartz, promises to do well 
the coming season, a number of Salem ‘milk pro- 
ducers patronizing it. Formerly delivering the 
milk to the ecmy, it is now proposed to gather 
cream. This will accommodate those especially 
who are provided with icehouses. 
























































































































BOND ISSUE THE FEATURE. 


TurEspAY EvEnina, Feb 11, 1896. 

Nearly 5000 banks and individuals were so 
anxious to loan the government $100,000,000 
in gold, that they subscribed for the bonds 
about six times over. This splendid display 
of confidence in national credit is by far the 
most important feature of the week, and has 
resulted in an immediate brightening of the 
business situation. While the 100 millions in 
gold to be converted into the treasury for the 
support of the paper money is of course liable 
to attacks and withdrawals, and while it is as 
important as ever to legislate wisely regard- 
ing the currency question, the successful bond 
issue has forthe time being done even more 
than hoped by its most enthusiastic supporters. 
Bank clearings begin to show gratifying in- 
creases, securities are in better demand, and 
manufacturers and the commercial world 
generally exhibit more activity, though in a 
conservative manner. The distribution of 
woolen and cotton goods is only moderate 
up to the present time, boots and are 
quiet, and there are signs of returning activ- 
ity in iron. 

Leading farm markets have in the main 
held their own,with gains in some directions. 
Bradstreet’s reports weekly exports wheat 
and flour larger at 2,907,000 bu, and this fact, 
with decreasing world’s stocks and other 
bullish influences, has resulted in a generally 
tirm though erratic market, corn following in 
sympathy, exports of this grain holding up 
to the recent high level. Cotton and wool 
are without particularly new feature, the 
market showing stability but lacking in ac- 
tivity. In live stock circles hogs are selling 
relatively better than the ordinary run of 
sheep and cattle. Butter shows signs of re- 
euperation from the disastrous break of a 
week or 10 days ago, yet support is hesitating. 
Cheese is without special feature, poultry 
and eggs plentiful and fruits and vegetables 
in moderate demand. Revised prices holding 
good to-niglit follow: 


shoes 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS AND 
SEEDS, STANDARD GRADES, AT DIFFRKRENT POINTS. 
Cash or spot Wheat Cort Oats limothy Clover 
Chicago, ke I9ge "8370 "g7 00 
New York, 7 25% "4 50 8 00 
Boston, ; 275 *8 50 
Toledo, 7 , 203 185 435 
St Louts, : _ 
Minneapolis. = 
San Francisco 14 "7 0 - 
Londo. bee] 2 . - _ 

*Prices per centa.. (ther prices per bu. 

PUBLIC STOCKS OF GRAIN IN THE U 8 AND CANADA. 
This week Last week One year ago 
66.1179,000 66,734,000 82.326, 10M 
Cora, 12,174.14) 11.976.000 12,885,000 
Oats, 6,541,000 6.444,000 7.136.000 

PRICES AT CHICAGO FOR FUTURE DELIVERY 

No 2 grades Wheat Cort 

May, 66c 20K ‘ 
Juty, 6534 31% 21549 
At Chicago, wheat continues nervous and un» 
certain. In this unsettled state of feeling among 
traders a little buying forces prices up quickly, 
but with the pressure removed they react as 
readily. Legitimate news has received less atten- 
tion than deserved. Foreign markets are closely 
watched and the strength abroad, which seems 
better based upon actual conditions than it is in 
our markets, is a sustaining influence. The do- 
mestic situation has been for the time being rel- 
egated to a minor position among market factors. 
The break Monday of this week was due to 
holders selling out to take profits, but the sta- 
tistical position is not essentially changed. 
Exports continue liberal in spite of the recent 
advances in price, and the best Liverpool authon- 
ties declare that Europe is more dependent upon 
America for supplies than at any recent time. 
When the May price passed 68e there was heavy 
realizing by holders and some short selling by 
professionals, bringing a reaction. Each decline, 
however, has been followed by sudden and sharp 
rallies forcing short sellers to cover at a loss. 
Northwestern receipts continue heavy, but the 
winter wheat movement is nominal, partly in- 
fluenced by bad roads, and taken also as indicat- 
ing unusually depleted supplies. Part of the later 
strength was due to a statement from the Liver- 
pool Corn Trade News that English stocks decreas- 
ed during January 16.000,000 bu, a much larger 
decrease than was apparent last year during the 
same period. The heavy subscriptions to the 
bond issue was an additional feature of support. 
Traders are much puzzled over future course of 


Wheat, bu, 


Oats 
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the market, and the uncertainty is increased by 
the approach of the period when crop scares are 
expected. The condition of the growing wheat 
plant is supposed to be maintamed, but a mild 
winter up to a recent date and heavy rainfall 
have put the ciop in a position where serious 
damage might readily follow any severe weather. 

The corn market continues sympathetic with 
wheat, which is the governing influence. The 
price range is narrow and trade only moderately 
active. May delivery has ranged between 30 and 
3le, with apparently large quantities for sale when 
the higher figure is reached. This selling comes 
from elevator owners and country cribbers. Ex- 
ports continue remarkably large and the foreign 
consumption is upon the largest scale ever 
known. Country movement continues rather 
small, attributed mainly to poor condition of the 
roads. Car lots by sample have sold at 26} a@27i 
for No 3 mixed and 27}a28}e for No 3 yellow. 

Oats trade only moderately active and feeling 
fairly steady, characteristic features quite lack- 
ing. The sympathy with wheat is less marked 
than recently, the price failing to follow the 
fluctuations in that market to such an extent, A 
fair selling from country sources is apparent, a 
fact which discourages investment buyers from 
taking hold to any great extent. May delivery 
ranged between 21 and 21je all of last week and 
only moderate activity prevails fore part of this 
week. A better cash demand both local and 
eastern is noted with some export orders in the 
market. No 3 by sample in car lots 18}@204c, No 3 
white 20a@21hc. 

Rye less active and a shade 
buoyancy than noted recently. 
mand tame, with inereasing arrivals. Shippers 
doing but little, May ranging 42 to 43¢, No 2 cash 
39}@40}¢. Visible stocks nearly four times as large 
as a year ago. 

Barley is steady with low gradesjfirm butSmar- 
ket lacking in activity. Many of the large malts- 
ters and dealers bought freely some time ago, 
and the current receipts are now being pliced on 
these sales to arrive. In consequence, there is no 
sharp competition, although the moderate char- 
acter of the offerings enables secure 
fully recent prices. Low grades of barley, useful 
for feed mixing, have advanced l@2ec within the 
past week, and arg to-day quotable around 24@ 
28¢ P bu, with good to choice malting up to 35@ 
38e and extra a shade higher. 

Timothy seed steady with a firm undertone and 
about 10¢ advance, Shipments exceed receipts 
and sales are on basis of #3 80a@390 P ctl for 
prime. Business in clover seed very light with 
price about 10@15e higher than a week ago, prime 
contract $7 354740 Pectl and choice at 750 or 
better. 

At Toledo, wheat comparatively narrow, 
although a display of interest the opening of this 
week. The shipments of winter from first hands 
continue moderate to small, millers are enjoying 
a fairly good trade, and the situation throughout 
the valley of the Ohio river and as far north as 
southern Mich is therefore one of comparative 
firmness independent of spring wheat movement 
or foreign advices. The latter are considered 
generally encouraging, although latest news 
from Argentina indicates better weather there 
and freer shipments. No2 red winter wheat is 
salable here around 75¢c in store with No 3 78e. 
Corn substantially steady, helped som« by the 
continued free export movement, May 31@31}c, No 
3 yellow in store 29e, Oats quiet and rye neglect- 
ed. Clover seed has hardened a little, with initial 
trading in Oct new crop delivery at $445 P bu. 
Shipments of old seed larger, with some taken to 
be moved out next month. Cash prime 4 50, alsike 
4 55a4 60. Good to choice timothy 1 65@1 90 p bu. 

At New York, wheat rather nervous and un- 
settled. Bullish influences not lost to sight, yet 
operators in many instances inclined to believe 
the recent advance sufficient for the time being. 
Exports of wheat fairly encouraging, but flour 
dull with buyers and sellers apart in their views. 
No 2 red in store advanced to 81¢, while spring is 
at a considerable discount. Int he speculative 
market May delivery has sold around 74e, with 
July 734e sjuckwheat stronger, owing to smaller 
offerings and a_ better demand, at 41@42ec Pp bu, 
flour $1 20@125 Pp 100 ths. Corn and oats irregular 
within a narrow range, the course of wheat hav- 
ing its effect on these markets. No 2 corn 38e, 
oats 254@254¢ in store. Prime state rye has sold 
at 45};@464c in boat loads, barley steadier at 32@ 
35¢e for poor, up to 40@48e for fair to choice malt- 
ing. 


lower with less 
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THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


Comparative Prices on Best Offerings. 


Cattle Hogs 
Chicago. B 100 Lbs, #485 
New York. 490 
Buffaio. 475 
Kansas City + 60 
Pittsburg. 475 


At Chicago, cattle receipts around 45.000 week- 


ly are moderate, but the advance in price small 
and irregular as the demand is not especially 
urgent. The consumption of beef is restricted 
and coolers are already well filled. This makes 
packers take hold slowly. European markets 
show some advance, however, giving a stronger 
feeling in good te choice beeves suitable for the 
export trade. Best medium weights have moved 
up 15@20c from the low point last week. Butch- 
ers’ stock continues firm, with calves and bulls 
stronger. Good quality of milch cows bringing 
$25@36 p head, with fancy a further premiun, 
Revised prices follow: 

Ch to ex ship’ng steers, 4 1.5@4 55 
Good to ch do, 425 5 
Fair to good do, 


Com to med do, 
Butchers’ steers, 


Feeders, 1LA@3 & 
Cows, 200 36 
Heifers, 275 400 
Bulls, 200 350 
lexus steers, 280 425 
Stockers, Veal catves, 325 650 

Hog receipts light and prices little changed, 
Packers are bearish and expect heavier runs later 
in Feb when roads get into better shape. (Quality 
continues good with big heavy l#ogs,unless prime, 
selling at 15@20c discount, shipping demand fairly 
good. Light $4 10a4 30, coarse and rough packing 
4a@4 15, mixed 4 10a4 30, heavy packing 4 10@4 32}, 
off grades 3 25@3 85. 

Sheep receipts moderate. Prices 
the break early last week and 
at opening of present week. Country supplies 
seem to be liberal, every advance in price being 
met with increased receipts. Westerns 32 75a@3 75, 
Texans 2 las, extra hatives 2a 8, 
lambs 3a4 80. 

At Pittsburg, cattle continue to rua 
smaller, and this together with a fair demand on 
shipping and butcher account starts the market 
this week in better shape. Monday receipts were 
45 cars and desirable lots ranged 10@15e higher, 
which placed something extra at $4 Wad 75, al- 
though relatively few were on with quality 
to command these figures. Revised prices follow: 


higher after 


some animation 


poor to 


receipts 


sale 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 6.5@4 75 
Good, 1200 to 1900 lbs, 41 j 1 to zood fa 
Fair, 900 to 1100 Tbs, 5 fers, NM) to 
Common, 700 to 400 Ibs, ¢ > 
Rough, half-fat, ? } esh cow 
Com to good fat oxen, ; 4 


om to good fat bulis, 2 25@3 40 
t t< rs, 150 39 
1100 lbs. 2 75 


7 415 
(0 1400 


cows, p hd 
md spring 
Ww 4000 


Hogs have sold this week substantially better 
than for some time past. Receipts Monday were 
confined to about 23 double decks against 35 a week 
earlier nearly all buyers well repre- 
sented, Prices moved up 10a415¢ from last week, 
Which carried prime gnedium weights to $4 75@ 
480 with common to best Yorkers 445@475 and 
heavy hogs 4 }0@4 70 moderately lib- 
eral offerings, sheep exhibit considerable’ stabili- 
ty, the 40 fresh loads on sale going Monday 10 a20¢ 
higher. Prime wethers, 95@110 ths, fair 
to good mixed lots 2 40a@2 95, with loads 
of wethers, 85a90 ths, 3 25.a@3 40. 
lots 1 7ia2 25. Ordinary to 


classes ot 


in spite of 


3 0a FO, 
straight 
Poor to 


lambs sa5 10, 


COM MOR 
choice 
veal calves higher at 5a7 25. 

At Buffale, cattle without 
yeta fairly gvood clearance at ste iuly to fil 
Receipis approximating 100 cars Monday, the mar- 
ket opens this week 10c higher, with a fairly good 
demand, Something choice to fancy is quotable 
up to $4 50@4 75, but most of the shipping steers 
go over the scales at 440 down to 385, good fat 
droves though plain, 1150@1300 fhs, 3 75@4 10, and 
common all the way down to 3154325. Good to 
choice cows and springers 2@3 higher than last 
week, quotably up to $8443 p head Hogs with- 
out special change, packers bearish. Receipts 
Monday of this week 90 cars, and prime heavy 
shipping grades selling at 4 30@445, with choice 
mixed droves 4454450, and corn-fed 
ers, av 1404170 Ibs, 44004 50. and 
Sheep market uncertain, 
depending on the supply. 
120 cars, a material 
ago. Indications of plentiful supplies back in the 
country. Prime export wethers, 125 ths and up, 
3 50a4, fey heavy ewes 3254@3 50, good medium 
weight butcher poor to common 
1 Tih@2 25, lambs 4@5 25, 

At New York, cattle a little 
fairly good inquiry on 
only moderate and 
scored, although in the main quotations not par- 
ticularly changed. Medium to choice native 
steers $4 25@4 75 with extrato fancvata premium, 
oxen and fat bulls 3@3 85, 7 
32. A buneh of choice Ohio steers, 
at 480, and recent include medium 
Ind, Ky and Ill at 425@450. Veal calves firm at 
6a8 50 for ord to ch with country dressed 7a@llic P 
th. Hogs firm in tone at 4 50@475, 
quality, with country dressed unchanged at 5@7. 
Sheep in ample supply and substantially steady 
at 3@4, and lambs 4 50@5 50. 
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according to 


At Boston, no particular change in the market 
for milch cows, with best grades selling at 850 
and better, while fair to really good are quota- 
ble at 35a@45 and ordinary down to 20@25 ea. Two- 
year-old steers 12@22 and three-year-olds 20@32. 

At London, American steers 9ulcs P bb, est 

To page 172.) 
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¥ Dr. Parkburst 
and Young Den 


Wy: In twelve familiar ‘‘ talks’’ Dr. Parkhurst, 
the great New York preacher and reformer, 
will address himself to young men. A 
feature that will continue through the year 
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[From Pace 170 
dressed weight, sheep 9}@1le. Refrigerator beef 
lower at TEask . } Ib. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICER AT OTHER CITLES INTERIOR 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 

NEW YORK—At Albany, baled timothy hay 
$15@16 P ton, loose 14 @16, clover 135 50@14 50, 
rye straw 12@13, middlings 16 50@17 50, cottonseed 
meal 17 50@18, bran 13 50@14, barley 55@58¢ Pp bu, 
buckwheat 38@40c, corn 40@42c, oats 27a@29¢e, rye 
48@50c, wheat 60@65e. Potatoes dull at 65a75e p 
bbl, onions 1 50@1 75, turnips 50@65c, cabbage 3@ 
4 p 100, celery 1@1 10 P dz behs, apples 2@250 p 
bbl. Fresh eggs 22.a23e Pp dz, cold storage 1l6@17e, 
chickens 10@1lle P th 1 w, lla@ive d w, turkeys 1@ 
12¢ 1 w, 13@14e d w, ducks 10@1le 1 w, ll@l2e d w, 
geese 9@10c 1 w,1l0@1le d w, beef steers 6a7}c, veal 
ealves 6@8e, hogs 3ha4ic, sheep 6a7c, milch cows 
35@40 ea, calfskins 40a@70c ea, 

At Syracuse, beef 5@7c P tb, veal 8c, mutton 5@ 
Je, lamb 9@10c, unwashed wool 7a@lle, calfskins 
75e@$1 25 ea, tallow 1}@2c Pp th, chickens 1l0c 1 w, 
14@1lic d w, turkeys 10@11le 1 w, 14@15e dw, ducks 
12¢ 1 w, 16e d w, fresh eggs lic Pp dz. Potatoes 15 
a20c Pp bu, onions 20@25c, turnips 20@25c, carrots 
25@30c, beets 25@30c, cabbages 242 50 PP 100. Rye 
straw 10@12 P ton, oat 8a@9, loose hay 14@17, bal- 
ed 15@18, bran 16, micdlings 17, corn 28¢ p bu, 
oats 28a 30e, 

In Other Places—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, eggs lée P dz, potatoes 20@25c PY bu, beans 
$1 254a1 50, wool 1l2@lic P tbh, pork 4@44c, beef 6@8c, 
veal be 1 w, lard 7a@8e, chickens 7a@se, shorts 13 Pp 
ton, middlings 13.—At Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 
eggs léc, corn 45¢c, beans 1 50, hay 15.—At Norfolk, 
St Lawrence Co, eggs 24c.—At Gibson Corners, 
Tioga Co, potatoes lic, hay 12.—At South Salem, 
Westchester Co, eggs 20c, corn 55e, oats 40c, bran 
120.—At Espeiance, Schoharie Co, hay 16.—At 
Moreland, Sehuyler Co, hay 15, potatoes 12c, 
wheat 65c, oats 25c, corn 40¢c, rye 40c, beans 9c@ 
110, buckwheat 30c, beef 5@6ce, pork 4c, lambs 5e 
| w, chickens Te 1 w, oat straw 6, eggs 18c.—At 
Tunbridge, Orange Co, eggs 1lbc. 

PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, fresh 
eggs 15@154e P dz, fowls 1l0@lle P th lw, 10}a@l1le 
d w, chickens 8@10c 1 w, 9@12c d w, turkeys 14@ 
16c, ducks 12@15c, geese 8@lle. Apples $1 75@2 75 
P bbl, cranberries 9@9 50, potatoes 20@25c p bu, 
onions 1 25@1 0p bbl, cabbages 3 50@4 50 p 100, tur- 
nips 25@35e P bu. Ch timothy hay 16@17 Pp ton, 
mixed clover 13, prairie 8@9, rye straw 14@14 25, 
wheat 7 50@8. 

At Pittsburg, No 1 timothy hay $15 50@16 p ton, 
mixed 14@14 50, rye straw 8@8 25, oat 8 25@8 50, 
middlings 12 5041350, bran 11 50¢@12. Chickens 
55a@65e P pri w, llaize Pp thd w, turkeys l0@lile 
l w, 14@15e d w, ducks 70@80c Pp pr, geese 1 Ba 
1 40, fresh eggs l4@lie p dz, cold storage »10a@l1le. 
Potatoes 23@30c » bu, turnips 150@175 p bbl, 
beets 1 25@1 50), carrots 14125, parsnips 1 50@1 75, 
onions 1 60@1 75, Hubbard squash 1@1 25. 

OHIO—At Columbus, eggs quiet and lower 
14c P dz, poultry active and steady, chickens 6c 
P tb 1 w, 7T@7je d w, turkeys 9¢ 1 w, lle d w, ducks 
8@9c lw, 1l0@lle d w, geese 5@6c |! w,i7e dw, 
roosters 15@20c ea lw, rabbits $135 }) dz. Pota- 
toes quiet at 20@22c p bu, white onions 40a@42c, 
red and yellow 30@35c, turnips 40@50c, cabbage 20 
a2 Pp ton, apples2a2 50 p bbl, beans 113 | bu. 
Live stock quiet. Good to best steers 4@4 25 p 100 
tbs, mixed 2 50@3 50, veal calves 4@4 50, hogs 4 40@ 
4 50, sheep 3, milch cows 25@35 ea, cured hides 54¢ 
P tb, calfskins 6c, tallow 3éce. Grain in good de- 
mand. Corn 27@30c P bu, oats 22@25c, rye #5 a40c, 
wheat 67@70c, loose hay 15 50@17 ® ton, baled 15@ 
16, rye straw 8a9, timothy seed 415 P 100 Ibs, 
clover 7 85, alfalfa 7 65. 

Retail prices are as follows: Cmy butter 28@30c 
® th, country 13a20c, cheese 15c, eggs 12}a@18¢ p 
dz, chickens 25@30c ea dw, me ks 1l0ec ® th, tur- 
keys 10c, beefsteak 10a@12}c, breakfast bacon 10 
@i2kc. Cabbage 6@10c }) head, carrots 2,bchs for 
5c, green onions 2 behs 5e dry 20¢ Pp pk, potatoes 
35c P bu, turnips 10e p 4 pk, parsnips 5¢ Pp beh, 
apples 15a@20e p pk. 

At Toledo, apples in fair demand at $2 7h@3 
® bbl, cranberries 9210, onions 30@35¢ ~P bu, tur- 
nips 15@20c, potatoes 20@22c, cabbages 34325 Pp 
100, cauliflower 175@225 p dz, cucumbers 2 25@ 
2 50, spinach 60@65c }’ bu. Poultry quiet and firm. 
Chickens 7@8e P Ib l w, 8a9e dw, turkeys 7@8&e 
l w, Sa9e d w, ducks 7@8e 1 w, 8a9e d w, geese 65@ 
70e ea, fresh eggs lbal6e p dz, cold storage i2@ 
i24c. Bran 16@17 ~» ton, middlings 15@16, loose 
hay 14415, baled 13@14, prairie 10@11, straw 7@8. 

At Cleveland, vegetables in ample supply and 
quiet. Hebron and Burbank potatoes 20@22e p 
bu, carlots 16@17¢e. white onions 50@60c¢, red and 
yellow 30@35¢c, cabbage $7@8 P 100, beans 1 29@ 
135) bu, spinach 50@60c, radishes 20@25e p dz 
behs, apples 2@3 Pp bbl. Poultry active and high- 
er. Chickens 8a@9}c Pp tbh l w, 9@10c dw, turkeys 
ll@izel w, 13a@l4e d w, ducks 114@12ec 1 w, 13@14e 
d w, geese }0@75e eal w, fresh eggs 14@15¢ Pp dz, 
cold storage lla@i2c. Baled timothy hay 12@15 p 
ton, loose 14@17, rye straw 773 50, oat 7 50@8, bran 
12 30@13, middlings 11@14. Good to best steers 3 50 
@4 ® 100 Ibs, veal calves 5°50@6 5, hogs 425a4 50, 
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sheep 2 50@3 50, milech cows 30@40 ea, unwashed 
wool 9@l4c P tb, hides 5}c. tallow 3c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


The Butter ‘iarket. 

New York State—At Albany, quiet and lower. 
Good to ch emy 21@22c P ib, dairy 20@22c.—At Syr- 
acuse, good toch emy 17@19¢c, dairy 15@17c.—At 
Buffalo, the better grades about steady. N Y and 
Pa fresh ecmy 21@22c, dairy 174@18¢e, imt ecmy 1@ 
lé6e.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, 17¢.—At 
Sloansville, Schoharie Co, 16c.—At Norfolk,St Law- 
renee Co, 17@18e.—At Moreland,Sechuyler Co, rolls 
18¢. 

At New York, the severe break in prices to 18¢ 
last week brought with it an increased consump- 
tive demand, as noted in another column, and 
holders were not long in advancing je on their 
asking price later moving up to 1%. Receipts 
have been excessively large, amounting to 10,335 
pkgs on Monday of this week, but at the low price 
the demand has proved sufficient to sustain quo- 
tations. At Ic fair steadiness prevailed, the 
slightly better tone being carried into this week, 
when Monday’s market was close to that point for 
best creameries. The callis almost entirely for 
the highest grades and anything under choice re- 
ceives little attention. State dairy is neglected 
and dull, but fairly steady. Elgin and other west- 
ern cmy extras 19@194¢ P tb, state choice 18}@19¢e, 
and fall-made 13a416e. Western firsts 16@18e,seconds 
14@15¢, N Y dairy half tubs extras 17 @18e, firsts 13 
@l4ec, western dairy firsts 13@1l4c, seconds 1l@11le, 
fresh factory tubs 12}c, firsts llailje 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fair demand 
for strictly fancy creamery. Western extra emy 
20¢ P th, jobbing sales 2le,fair to prime 14@18¢.— 
At Pittsburg, extra cmy 22@23c, others 1&@20c, 
dairy lsa l4e. 

Ohio—At Columbus, slow and tending lower. 
Good to choice cmy, Elgin 21¢ ® th, Ohio 17¢e, dairy 
10@124c.—At Cleveland, moderately active. Good 
toch emy 19@22c, dairy 10@16¢.—At Toledo, in 
good demand. Good to ch emy 2la22c, dairy 19 
@20c.—At Cincinnati, a fair demand for creamery. 
Fey Elgin emy 21l@22c, Ohio 16@18¢, ch dairy 10c. 

At Boston, the market has ruled steadier and 
opens the week with prices substantially the 
same as a week ago. Receipts of fresh creamery 
are moderate and the demand for such continues 
fair, Northern creamery is in comparatively 
light supply and mostly goes direct to regular 
customers instead of being put upon the open 
market. Off grades are slow and irregular, dairy 
in light demand. Quotations for round lots 
are as fellows: Vt and N H fey assorted 
sizes 2la22¢ P th, northern N Y 21le, western fresh 
tubs, assorted sizes 2l¢e, northern firsts 18@20e, 
eastern 18@20¢, western firsts 17@ise, seconds li@ 
l6c, extra Vt dairy 17@18e, N Y lic, firsts 1l4aléc, 
western dairies 12c. Prints l@2e premium over 
above prices. 

The full effect of the treasury ruling on brand- 
ing oleomargarine cannot be determined until it 
has been in force longer. This, which went into 
force Feb 1, provides that no manufacturer of 
oleomargarine will be allowed to ship any of the 
article marked other than in conformity with law 
and regulations. Retail dealers will also be oblig- 
ed to rigidly observe these, which insist that the 
brand oleomargarine must stand conspicuously by 
itself, that the use of the word ‘‘butterine’’ is pro- 
hibited, and no trademark, label, brand, picture 
or illustration, or other advertising device, will 
be permitted. 

The Cheese Trade. 

New York State—At Albany, full cream ched- 
dars l0a@lle P ib, flats 9}@10}c, skims 3a@5ec, imt 
Swiss 14@15c.—At Syracuse, full cream 9}@11e.— 
At Buffalo, quiet. N Y full cream 11@1l}c, western 
10@104c, skims 4@5c.—At Baldwinsville, Onondaga 
Co, 8a10je.—At Moreland, Schuyler Co, 10e, 

At New York, demand continues quite satis- 
factory, although not as large as usual at this sea- 
son. Stocks are gradually being lowered and a 
firm feeling is shown by holders. Exports are 
large and include many low priced goods. Full 
cream York state large fancy 10}c P tb for color. 
ed and white and 10}3¢ for small do. Good to ech 
small 9}@104c, light skims small 6}a@7c, part skims 
ba@iec, full skims 2@3c. 

Penpsylvania—At Philadelphia, demand light 
and market fairly steady. N Y ch small 10}@11c 
P th, fair to good 9}3@10ic, ch large 10}@10}c, fair 
to good 9}@10c.—At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 9@ 
ldc, N Y 10ja@lic, imt Swiss 11@11je. 

Ohio—At Columbus, unchanged. Full cream 
cheddars 12}c { tb, flats 10jc, limburger 134c.—At 
Cleveland, dull and steady. Full cream cheddars 


RATIONAL LAN D ROLLER. 








ey BUY For information about 

THE the best Land-roller, 

J’e= Horse-power, Thresher, 

Clover-Huller, Fanning- 

mill, Feed- mill, Cireular- 

saw Machine and Dog- 

power, send for Pensions Catalogue. For Fodder- 

cutters, Carriers and Drag-saw Machines, and for infor- 

mation showing “Why Ensilage Pays,” send for 
Ensilage Catalogue. 

Address, MINARKD HARDER, Cobleskill, N. ¥. 








Long-lasting 


and good-looking leather comes of using 

Vacuum Leather Oil. Get a can at a 
harness- or shoe-store, 25c a haif-pint 
to $1.25 a gallon; book ‘How to Take 
Care of Leather,” and swob, both free; 
use enough to find out ; if you don’t like 
it, take the can back and get the whole 
of your money. 

Sold only in cans, to make sure of fair dealing 
everywhere—han<dy cans. Best oil for farm mas 
chinery also. Ifyou can’t find it, write to 

VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y. 
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OUR RIDING AND WALKING WHEEL 


SPRING-TOOTH 
HARROW, 


A wonderful im- 
provement. 


The wheels earry the 
Same high above the 
round, causing it to ¢=@=sa& 
e the lightest draft > 
Harrow in the world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 
inches can be worn off the tooth. A golden opportu- 
nity for every dealer inthe country. Write for prices 
in time. We also manufactt ire Circular Saw Mills, 
Cultivators, Grain Drills, Engines, and all kinds of 
Agricultural Impleme ‘nts. Sold by all reliable deal- 
ers. Don’t be deceived. Insist upon having our 
goods. Agents wanted. Catalogue free. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, YORK, PA. 








nis LAWN FENCE: 


Has Steel Pickets and is cheaper, stronger and 
handsomer than either wood or iron. It protects 
and beautifies the lawn without obscuring it. Just 
the thing for Cardens, Parks, Cemeteries. 
Churches and Schools. You'will surely want 
toknow more aboutit. Better write for catalogue 


& prices. HARTMAN MFG. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


277 Broadway, 1315 Manhattan Bldg., 
New York. Chicago. 


G<a>e 














TAKES THE LEAD. 
The Strongest, 
Best Appearing, 
Most Durable. 


Individual Tension. 
Send stamp for Catalog. 


Buchanan Fence Co., Smithville, 0. 





World’s Fair 
Award. 


We are the only Steel 

SS Roofing Co. awarded 

t eT Viedal and Diploma 

for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 

Columbian Exposition. Weare also large manu- 

facturers of all styles of METAL ROOFING, —— 

CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 
Mention this paper. 


Sykes Iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 0 


WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT, 


wi In one piece with hook. Hand- 
not somely made from tinned mal- 
break. leable iron. Far superior to al! others, 
Send for ¥ Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods. 
oular. CHARLES MILLAR & SON, UTICA, N.Y 


WAY a ’ make $40 or 
p50 a week 

E YOU CAN Ti ae 
Had tS S€ie 


ing our 5-acre $100 farms on instalments of 81 weekly, but 
almost anybody can earn half as much. Send for full par. 
ticulars. L. RISLEY, 211 8S. 10th St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


—, 


ONEY FOUND 


By buying from us. If you want Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs, ete.. write us for our catalog (do it now), and we 
will send it to you free. It’s full of the choicest kinds. 

GLOBE NURSERY COMPANY. Rochester, N-¥+ 














MArY LAND F ARMS FOR SALE. Map and Cat 
alogue free. GEO. F. NICKERSON, Easton. Md. 











11@12¢, flats 94@10}c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 114@ 
12}¢.—At Toledo, full cream cheddars 11@12c, flats 
g@oye, pound skims 7@8c, imt Swiss 11@12c.—At 
Cincinnati, ste: ady. Good to prime Ohio flats 9 
@%ec, family favorite 9}@10c, twins 10@104c, Young 
America 1l@iitke. 

At Boston, prices are held 
special change can be reported. There is only a 
light trade, sales being in small lots. N Y full 
cream small sizes 10jc P tbh, large 10c, firsts 8@9c, 
Vt small extra 104¢, large 10c, sage cheese 114c, 
part skims 3@5c, full cream Ohio flats 9@10c. 

At Liverpool, American finest white and color- 
ed dull at 9c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Apples. 

At New York, prices well sustained under light 
receipts and fair demand. Winesaps $3 50@4 50 p 
pbl, Baldwins 2 25@3, Spy 2 25@3 25, Greenings 
1 75@2 75, Ben Davis 2 25@3 60, northern fey select- 
ed 2 50@3 50, Va York Imperial 3@4, com to fair 1 


@l 75. 


At New York, 
of light receipts, demand being very 
marrow $1 35@1 374 P bu, medium 1 25, pea 1 224@ 
125, white kidney 140, red 1 10@1 124, yellow eye 
140, black turile sonp 1 65, Cal limas 1 90@1 95, 
foreign pea or medium ’94s 90c@1 05, green peas 75 
@s0e. 


steadily and no 





Beans. 
further decline is noted in spite 
slack. Ch 


Cranberries. 

The first 10 days of Feb bring more strength to 
the cranberry market than was noticeable earlier 
in the winter with increased inquiries for desira- 
ble fruit in large lots. The weather conditions 
have been more favorable for activity, and a bet- 
ter tone prevails in all quarters. Stocks are not 
considered burdensome, nor has any bad effect 
followed the revised estimate of the American 
cranberry growers’ ass’n, placing the crop of ’95 
630,000 bu, against the estimate last fall of 560,000 
pu. See A. J. Rider in his annual report says the 
movement ot the eastern crop to N Y, compared 
with the previous year, shows that earlier esti- 
mates of growers did not correctly represent the 
situation. Therefore, the New England crop has 


been placed at 420,000 bu, making up the indicat- 
ed increase of 70,000 bu, the Jersey and wesvern 
crops being regarded substantially as were the 


estimates four months ago. 


At New York, cranberries dull. Fey Cape Cod 
$9 50@10 P bbl, prime 8@9, N J 6@7 50. 
Eggs. 
At New York, consumptive demand Is of fair 
proportion and holders show confidence at the 
ruling prices. Fey newlaid nearby 15@15}c ® dz, 


western 15c 
$1 50@3 


NY country marks 15c, Pa 1b5e, 
southern 144@143c, refrigerator 
limed 2 0@3 50. 

At Boston, with the increase of receipts, de- 
mand has become large and the toneis of com- 
parative Nearby and Cape fey 18c p 
dz, ch fresh eastern 15@16c, fair to good i4c, Vt 
and NH ch fresh 15@16e P dz, Mich, O and Ind 
fancy 10c, fair to good 13@134c P dz, refrigerator 
10c, limed 10e. 


P tb, 
P case, 


steadiness. 


Dried Fruits. 

At New York, the market is unsettled under 
limites i trade. Fey evap’d apples 6}@7ic P th, ch 6 
» prime 5}@5§ec, sun-dried sliced 3@3}c, quar- 
chopped 2c, sun-dried peaches peeled 
*§ 8@10¢c, blackberries 4c, evap’d rasp- 
sun-dried 174c, huckleberries 6c. 

Ground Feeds. 





arte, 
b@ic, cherris 
berries 19¢, 


At New York, trading is in small lots and mar- 
ket dull. Western bran 65@75c P 100 tbs, rye feed,70 
@i5c, linseed oil meal $19, cottonseed 20 50, lin- 


seed oil cake 16 50@17, screenings 50@70c P 100 ths, 


brewers’ meal 90c, grits 90c, coarse corn meal 70 
aise. 
Hay and Straw. 
At New York, supplies are now liberal and the 


tone of the market is weaker. Straw firm. Prime 
timothy hay 9%5c@$i P 100 ths, No 1 9c, No 2 80@ 
8e, No 3 70@75e, clover mixed 75c, clover 60@70c, 
salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw 75@95c, short rye 


HO@65ec, oat 45@55e, wheat 45@50c. 
Onions. 
At New York, in heavy supply, market dull, 
prices weak. N Y yellow 75e@$1 P bbl, Orange 
Co red 60@85e, yellow 1@1 25, eastern white 1@2, 


Ted 75c@1, yellow 1 12@1 25, Bermuda 
cra, Havana 2@2 25. 

Fairport, Monroe Co, N Y, reports onions mostly 
out of growers’ hands, with scattering cars 
brought in for current requirements, these coming 
partly from Ontario Co and selling at about 25c. 

Potatoes. 

At New York, large quantities of stock on hand 
Continue to depress the market. Choice seed 
stock has a fair call. No 1 Bermudas $4@5 FP bbl, 
Me Hebrons 1@1 10 ® sack, Rose 1 25@1 50, L I in 
bulk 75e@1 P bbl, N Y Rose and Hebrons 85¢c@1 10 
? 180 ibs, Burbanks 65@80c, N YandN J 65@75c 
? sack, Houlton Rose 1 50@1 75 P bbl. 

Poultry. 

At New York, continued light receipts puts the 

Market on a firm basis, prices well sustained on 


150@175 p 
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all kinds. Nearby turkeys 
ch young toms 14@14}c, large Phila capons 18@19¢c, 
western 16c, Phila large chickens 14@15c, N J 10@ 
12c, western fowls 10@104c, eastern ducks 16@I17e, 
geese 8@10c, white squabs $3@3 25. 

At Boston, fresh turkeys are scaree, western 
chickens and fowls plentiful, ducks firm. North- 
ern and eastern ch spring chickens 15@16c P th, 
com to good 10@14c, extra fowls 12@13c, ch young 
ducks 15¢e, western dry-packed turkeys 154@16c, 


good to ch 144@15c P tb, 


large capons 16@17c, chickens 12@13c, fowls 9@ 
10c, pigeons $1 25 P dz. 
Vegetables. 

At New York, southern vegetables are not plen- 
tiful, home grown in fair demand and about 
steady. Domestic cabbages $1 50@4 P 100, western 
celery 50@65c P ‘dz, state 20@50c, N J and LI flat 


behs 1@1 25, Fla egg plant 3@7 Pp bbl, pumpkins 

75c@1 P bbl, marrow squash 75c, Hubbard 75ce@1, 

turnips 60@75c, water cress 1@2 P 100 bchs, washed 

carrots 1@1 25 P bbl, Brussels sprouts 6@12c P qt, 

hothouse cucumbers 75c@1 50 P dz, kale 1@1 25 P 

bbl, spinach 1 50@3, Fla tomatoes 1 50@3 ® earrier. 
The Hop Prospects. 

A comprehensive inquiry into the hop situation 
is a feature of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S Middle 
edition, Feb 15, (price 5¢e from its office, 52 Lafay- 
ette place, N Y). It shows that while American 
exports and English imports are liberal, the sur- 
plus in Germany is even larger than was expect- 
ed. Unless an extraordinarily bad season shoulda 
destroy the ’96 crop either in America, England or 
Europe, the prospects are for low prices on any- 
thing like average production. All yards should 
be curtailed and no new plantings made. 

Wool. 

Under the stimulation of the successful bond 
sale American wool finds better inquiry and gen- 
eral steadiness is felt. Quotations on the basis of 
the following at Boston, N Y and Philadelphia 
with Chicago at the usual freight difference: Ohio 
and Pa XX and above 20@21c,X 18@19c,No 1 21@214e, 
fine unwashed i14c, Ohio combing No 1 2@% blood 
214@22c, Ohio delaine 21@22c, Mich X and above 
16}@17¢, No 1 19@20c, No 2 21@22c, Mich combing 
No18 Sas blood 20c, Ky, Ind, Mo combing ‘} blood 
18@18}¢, 8 blood 17@18e. Scoured basis Texas fine 
spring 33.036¢, medium 30@32e, territory fine 4@ 
38ce, medium 30@382e. 

New Engiand Markets. 

At Hartford, Ct, potatoes 40c P bu, white onions 

75e, red and yellow 40@50c, turnips 30c, cabbages 





50c@$1 P dz, apples 2 75@3 50 P bbl, carrots 40c P 
bu, squash lje P tb, beef 6 50@8 50 ¥ 100 tbs, mut- 
ton 6c P tb, chickens 12@12ic 1 w, 14@18c¢ ed w, 


cheese 10@12c.—At Waterbury, Ct, ¢ hic kens 12¢ 2 Pp 
Ib 1 w, 18c a w, sheep 4c, potatoes 45@50c 
P Ib, onions cabbages 3@5 P 100, bran 15 
~ ton, cottonseed meal 22, hay 18@19, rye straw 
15.—At Providence, RI, fowls 12@15c p tb, turkeys 


hogs ot, 


50a60e, 


16@20c, chickens 15@18¢c, beef 64@7jc, mutton 6@ 
7c, fre ah eggs 24a25c Pp dz, western 16@18c, cab- 
bage 125 P bbl, potatoes 1@1 35, onions 1 50, 


squash 1 25, apples 2 75@4, cottonseed meal 21@22 
Pp ton, hay 20@21, rye straw 21@22.—At Springfield, 
Mass, potatoes 30@35¢c P bu, cabbage 3 Pp 100, car- 
rots 3c P bu, turnips 25@35e, onions 30@40e, mut- 
ton 6a7c P th, beef 6@84c, turkeys 14@lée. 


Nervous 


People often wonder why their nerves are 
so weak; why they get: tired so easily; why 
they start at every slight but sudden sound; 
why they do not sleep naturally; why they 
have frequent headaches, indigestion and 


nervous 
Dyspepsia 
The explanation is simple. It is found in 


that impure blood which is continually 
feeding the nerves upon refuse instead of 








the elements of strength amd vigor. In 
such condition opiate and nerve com- 
pounds simply deaden and do not cure. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla feeds the nerves pure, 
rich, red blood; gives natural sleep, perfect 
digestion, is the true remedy for all nervous 
troubles. Get only Hood’s because 


Floods 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. $1 per bottle. 
Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell,Mass. 


Hood’ ~ Pills 





cure Liver* ills; easy to 
easy to operate. 25¢ 


take, 
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Does it pay? 





It does. 


The man who keeps, poultry 
wants it to pay him. He wants 
results from the markets. He 
will get them both in the egg 
basket and from dressed poultry 
if he is a judicious user of 


BOWKER’S 
ANIMAL MEAL. 


{t makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens 3 months, $1. 
Four times as much for $2.25. 

Our little ** Egg ’’ book about it free. 


Bowker 43 Chacvam st, BOSTON, 








PURE—= 
OLD PROCESS 


OIL. CAKE MEAL 


Write for Prices to 


THE MT. VERNON LINSEED OIL CO., 
MOUNT VERNON, OHIO. 


2000 PREMIUMS 


at 10 State Fairs in 1895. This is my rec- 
ord, Egne and Fowls For Sale. Largest 
ae 








Ran n the W est. a 5 one cent stamps 
for best Illustrated Catalogu: 


R°CHAS. GAMMERDINGER,BOX B, COLUMBUS, 0 
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AN INCUBATOR 





DONT BU 


Before sending for 
our Free Circular, or 
4 in stamps for No. , 
Catalogue and Treatise on Incubation. 
5 :NVINCIBLE HATCHER Old Hen Brooder 
$ 1100 Egg. Self-regulating. 150 chick size. $5 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO.., Springfield, Ohio. 


GRANULATED BONE FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Oyste . Shells, Calcite, Crushed Flin, 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List 
YORK CHEMICAL WORKS, YORK, PA, 


PERS fone en 


CLEANINGCS IN BEE CULTU 


s Hasdnomel fisewed BEE SUPPLIES 


Fafa an 
FREE. HE. A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Pineland Incubators. 


economical. Best workmanship 
and materials guaranteed. Most reliable and success- 
ful in the United States. Absolutely self-regulat- 
ing. Perfect ventilation assured. Our hot-water 
brooders guarantee uniform heat. No crowding nor 
smothering. Send stamp for catalogue. Circulars free. 


PINELAND INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., 
Jamesburg, N. J. 














Simple, durable, 





HOUSEMAN’S 


Kno-Quarter Insect Powder 


Is the best insect destroyer yet discovered. It is sure 
death to sheep ticks, lice on cattle, horses, poultry, ane 
the green fly and all other insects on house plants. Car- 
t bugs and cockroaches cannot stay where it is used. 
nd l0c for large sample; descriptive circular free by 
mail. Manufactured by 


G. A. HOUSEMAN, ©8205. 
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OUR WETERINARY ADUWISER. 


Sweat. —J. W. S. has a mare which sweats easily 
and swells in the legs. Treatment: Sulphate of 
iron 4 oz and nitrate of potassium 4 0z; mix and 
divide into 24 doses, give one morning and night 
in bran mash. Repeat this quantity if needed. 
Bathe the legs twice a day with a little of the fol- 
lowing lotion: Acetate of lead 4 oz, tincture of 
arnica, 20z and water 1 qt. Shake well before 
using. Give the animal regular exercise. 


Feeding Calves.—A. H. W. wants to know if it 
is an injury to let the calf suck,or will calves feed 
as well when taken from the cow and fed from 
the pail. Is it profitable to feed calves for mar- 
ket? It does the cow no injury to let its calf 
suck her. Calves will grow and fatten quicker 
and better if alowed to suck the cow. If fed from 
the pail, they should have new milk,and if fed on 
skimmilk they should have a little boiled flax- 
seed, about two tablespoonfuls, boiled into a 
pulp; divide this quantity into two doses. It does 
not pay to feed calves if the milk can be sold at a 
good price but if away from market and cannot 
use the milk, then it will pay to feed it to calves 
and fatten them for market. 


Feeding Sheep.—Subscriber wants to know how 
much carrots can be fed to horses, cattle and 
sheep daily. For horses and cattle, } pk per day, 
for sheep—4 pk for four. Carrots contain a large 
amount of sugar and if fed largely to stock, they 
are liable to be troubled with some form of skin 
disease. One peck of ground food, rye and oats 
or corn and oats, is enough per day; it should be 
mixed either with bran or chopped hay. Clover 
is the best; wet the chopped hay then mix the 
ground food with it, it will stick to the cut feed. 


Slobbers.—J. G. W. wants a cure for slobbers 
in a horse. Slobbers is caused by sharp teeth or 
diseased teeth, by the irritation of the bit and by 
paralysis of the lips, and sometimes animals that 
are greedy feeders will slobber when eating their 
oats. Find the cause if possible. If from sharp 
teeth have them rasped; if a diseased tooth, have 
it removed; if from the bit, use a rubber one; if 
it is only when it is eating oats, mix them with 
dry bran; if the mouth is sore, wash it with alum 
2 dr and water 1 pt. 


Nerve Derangement.—E. McK. has a heifer 
which jerks its head when it drinks or has its 
head down eating, and has difficulty in picking up 
corn. She is in good condition and is being fed 
for beef. This is a local trouble and will in no 
wise affect the health of the animal or the beef. 
Treatment is of no use. 


Obstruction to Teats.—P. P. L. has a cow which 
does not give milk from her hind teats. When 
milked hard a little watery fluid comes from the 
teats. It is likely that the glands of that part of 
the udder are deranged by being caked and that 
they are not secreting any milk. A milk tube 
might be tried. Try rubbing the udder twice a 
week with iodine 1 dr and lard 1 oz mixed. 


Lumps.—N. A. B. has a horse which gets lumps 
on its shoulders as soon as she is put to work; 
when one heals another will form. There must 
be small lumps under the skin, and as soon as 
they are pressed upon by the collar they enlarge. 
To get rid of these, use biniodide of mercury 1 dr 
and lard 1 0z; mix and rub this on the shoulder, 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off and 
rub on a little lard. Then let the animal rest for 
three weeks; see that the collar fits well and is 
free from lumps. The above ointment will leave 
the skin smooth and in a healthy condition. If 
the animal is fat, give nitrate of potassium 4 oz, 
divide into 12 doses and give one every night in 
bran mash until all used. 


Sores on Leg.—H. L. S. has a cow which had a 
number of hard lumps on its leg above the hock 


joint; they become sore and formed matter. 
Treatment: Clean out the sores and use acetate of 
lead 402, sulphate of zine 4 0z, carbolic acid 4 
oz, water 1 qt; shake and apply a little twice a 
day. If there is any proud flesh use one or two 
dressings of terchloride of antimony, apply it with 
a feather; this will destroy the proud flesh. Then 
use the lotion. Give sulphate of iron 4 oz and ni- 
trate of potassium 4 0z, mix and divide into 24 
doses, one to be given morning and night in bran 
mash. 


Scours.—J. B. has a horse which has had the 
scours for three weeks. It has had several reme- 
dies without permanent relief. Treatment: Give 
1} pts linseed oil with 2 dr fluid extract of bella- 
donna in it at one dose; after the oil has operated, 
if it does not stop, give 2 dr powdered catechu, 
1 dr powdered opium and one tablespoonful chalk 
in 1 qt starch gruel three times a day. Feed on 
good hay and oats. 


Cough.—F. W. B. has cows which have coughs. 
They are in fine condition and eat well. As long 
as they keep well and in good condition there 
cannot be anything serious the matter with them, 
Cough is very often caused from an irritation of 


OUR 








the mucous membrane of the throat, which does 
not interfere with the health of the animal. Give 
each cow one of the following powders once daily 
in mash: Powdered ginger 6 oz, powdered gentian 
6 oz and sulphate of iron 4 0z; mix and divide 
into 24 doses. Give the above quantity to each 
cow. Cough does not indicate that a cow has tub- 
erculosis. Keep them in a well ventilated barn. 

Swollen Sheath.—G. P. R. has a horse which 
has a swollen sheath. It has beenin this condi- 
tion for one year. Treatment: It will be difficult 
to remedy this, as it has been in this condition so 
long. Try iodine 2 dr and vaseline 2 0z: mix and 
rub on a little every third day, also give iodide 
of potassium 1 dr twice a day in bran mash for 
two weeks. Skip a week and give again. Give 
regular exercise. 


Feeding Pigs.—C. F. D. wants to know what 
kind and how much mill feed should be mixed 
with milk to get the best results. No rule can be 
laid down as to the exact quantity to feed each 
hog 4 mos old. Take 1 pt ground oats, 4 pt corn 
meal, and pour boiling water over it; stir it up 
well and when cool, add milk enough to make it 
like gruel. If you have no milk, boil flaxseed, 
say a tablespoonfui for each hog; mix this while 
hot, in its mash. This will be about enough for 
each hog forone feed. To make them grow, 
feed this quantity three times daily. If they are 
not satisfied with this quantity, increase it; a 
good rule is to give them as much As they can 
clean up three times a day and nothing more. If 
a pig is half starved, it is both a loss of food and 
time, as they will not do well. Young growing pigs 
should be allowed to run about, as excercise is 
beneficial to their health. 


Pityriasis.—D. S.M. has pigs whose skin is seurfy 
and black. This disease most frequently occurs 
in young animals and is caused by mal-nutrition. 
Change the food to ground oats and middlings 
mixed with two tablespoonfuls of ground flax- 
seed; scald this with boiling water and feed it 
when cool. Wash the skin with soap and warm 
water and dry it, then use a little of the follow- 
ing every second day: oxide of zine 20z and 
vaseline 4 0z. 


Anthrax in Pigs.—G. W. had four pigs which 
died. Their bodies were covered with purple 
spots and there was swelling of the neck. The 
lungs and the liver were also affected. Treat- 
ment: In the early stages of the disease, give 
each pig 2 or 3 ozs epsom salts dissolved in 1 pt 
water at one dose. Follow up by giving from 15 
to 20 drops nitro-hydrochloric acid at a dose in 
one-half a glass of cold water twice a day for a 
week or ten days. Also give one teaspoonful 
spirits of turpentine in a little oil once daily. As 
this disease is somewhat contagious, it would be 
well to separate all the healthy pigs from the dis- 
eased and place at some distance, and give the 
acid above mentioned for a week as a preventive. 

Chronic Catarrh.—T. D. has a horse which has 
a discharge of yellow matter from its nose and its 
breath is very offensive. The animal goes lame 
on its fore feet when driven on the road; seems 
to be in its shoulders. Treatment: The horse’s 
teeth should be examined, as a diseased tooth 
often causes an offensive discharge from the 
nostril on the affected side. If there is a diseased 
tooth, have it removed and give the following: 
Sulphate of copper 4 0z, powder it and divide into 
24 doses; give one morning and night in bran 
mash. Repeat if needed. The lameness is likely 
in the feet, as shoulder lameness does not act in 
the manner mentioned. Remove the shoes and 
poultice the feet with warm bran mash put into 
bags, change once a day and wet the poultices 
several times a day with hot water. Continue 
this for 10 days, then blister the coronets with 
cantharides 2 dr and lard 1 0z, rub itin well and 
let it remain on for 24 hours, then wash off and 
rub on a little lard. Repeat in two weeks if nec- 
essary. Keep the horse’s head tied up while the 
blister is on. 








THE WORLD’S EARLIEST POTATO, 

That’s Salzer’s Earliest, fit for use in 28 days. 
Salzer’s new late potato, Champion of the World, 
is pronounced the heaviest yielder in the world, 
and we challenge you to produce its equal! Ten 
acres to Salzer’s Earliest Potatoes yield 4000 bush- 
els, sold in June at $1.00 a bushel (=$4,000). That 
pays. A word to the wise, etc. 

Now if you will cut this out and send it, with 
10c postage, you will get, free, 10 packages grains 
and grasses, including Teosinte, Sand Vetch, 
Giant Spurry, Giant Clover, Barley, Oats, etc, and 
our seed catalog. 





25 Grape Roots, 5 kinds, $1.00 
25 Currant “ 5 kinds, 100 
12 aa le Trees,4 kinds, 100 
Peach, Pear, Plum and Cherry 
4a5- Write to us for prices. 


NORWALK NURSERY CO., 
NORWALK, OBIO. 


VETERINARY ADVISEi. 


RADISHES 


A radish hard, pithy and bitter is worthless, 
a 


A good one—sm 


1, crisp and mild—a luxy 


Poor radishes are raised by most people with 
doubtful culture, soil and seed; the Goon by 
few, with rich soil, proper fertilizing an 


seed—adding wood ashes and sa 
quick growth and using BEST SEEL 
is best—Vaughan’s 


Vaughan’s Seed 


d best 


It, insuring 


Twenty-Day Forcing Radishis too quick 


to get pithy. 


he worms cannot beep up with them. 
e one is produced from 


CROPS grow from it whi 


other seed. EVERY KERNEL GROWS! 


Our List of Best Rad 
Pkt. 0 


Twenty-Day Forcing... . 5c. 
Scarlet Globe....... ..5C. 
Scarlet Globe, white tip 5c. 
Improved Breakfast.. .. 5c. 
Vaughan’s Market.....5c. 
Chartier onnitn tae 
Munich Bier Rettig 

Lady Finger .... 
Early Long Scarle 


One packet RED Hubbard 


z, 
10c. 
10c. 
10c. 
10¢c. 
loc. 
7c. 
10c. 
ioc. 
6c. 


ishes: 


44-Ib. 
30c. 
25¢c. 
30c. 
25¢c. 
30c. 
20c. 
25¢. 
20¢c, 
15¢. 


Twenty days from sowing! 


TWO 


Ib. 
$1.00 
-85 
1.00 
80 
1.00 
-60 
-80 
-65 
-50 


Squash, rare and 


valuable, FREE with every order, if you men- 
tion this paper. Write for our com 


catalog for 1896. 


It tells the who 


I 


AUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
84 and 86 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
26 Barclay St., New York. 


vletel 16-page 
e story. 








Perfect seeds grow 


paying crops. Perfect seeds 


are not grown by chance. Noth- 
ing isever left to chance in grow- 
ing Ferry’s Seeds. Dealers sell 


them everywhere, Write for 


FERRY’S 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1896. 


est seeds, 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Brimful of valuable 
information about best and new- 
Free by mail. 





Are always 


, My catalogue of 
Seeds direct 
fromthe Farm 
witlexplain what 
that means. Sent 
FREE It con- 

tains Rare Col- 

lections 0 


Seeds at 
rice. 
Tomato 


etc., etc. 
Address 


HEMAN GLASS, seed Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


“2 


Earliest 
grown, 





EVERGREENS, 


Largeststock in Amer 


ica, including 


2Colorado Blue Spruce 
and Douglas Spruce 

e © of Colorado. 
SD Ornamental, 
Ve Shadeand Forest Trees, 
Tree Seeds, Etc. 
PR. DOUGLAS & SONS, 


Also 


Waukegan, IIl. 








sina itecctley taglintagieclithaglaet™ 


Learn how to get, grow and P 
care for the famous D. & C. 


& C Roses and how to cultivate § 
8 @ all other desirable flowers, ; 


in the 27th annual edition of our New Guide to Rose 


zine will be mailed free on request. re fi S fe S 


~The Dingee & Conard Co., West Grove, Pa. 


Culture—just out for 1896. 
This splendidly illustrated 110- 
page book & sample of our Maga- 
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Weare the only seedsmen making the growing of 
farm seeds, grasses and clovers a great specialty. 
irass and Clover Mixtures last a life- 

—— 
s and G 
e. Catalogue alone dc. 
EED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


Our Extra 
time without renewal. Prices dirt 
moth catalogue and 10 pkgs. Grain 
free for but l0c. posta 

JOHN A. SALZER 


Mam- 
rasses 


o 
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Choice Peach Trees }, 
for prices. 


specialty, by the 
, or in car lots. 
R. S. JOHNSTON, Box 3, Stockley, Del. 


100 , OF 
Send 











TALKS WITH OUR LAWYER. 


Tenant Entitled to Stalks and Straw.—E. D 
H.: A rents land to B. Under the terms of the 
lease, A is to receive as rent one-third of the 
hay in the stack, one-third of the small grain in 
the bin, and one-third of the corn in the crib. 
There being no agreement to the contrary, B is 
entitled to the stalks and straw; and having mov- 
ed from the place may go upon it and remove the 
straw, Which is stacked, and whatever stalks are 


remov able ° 


Reducing Salary for Lost Time.—W. K. §&., 
A works for B by the year, to reeeive a 
certain amount for that time. A is absent from 
work tor some time without cause. B may de- 
duct the value of the lost time from from A’s sal- 
ary, the amount being such proportion of the 
year’s salary as the lost time is to the year. 


A Good Title.—J. A. K.: A father and mother 
convey to their minor son, by warranty deed, a 
truct of tand, ‘‘to have and to hold during his 
natural life, and at his death to go to the children 
porn of his body, and if there be no issue at his 
death, to go back to his mother in fee.*’ The 
guardian of the bey, appointed by court, after- 
wards sold the land under the order of the court, 
and gave the purchaser a guardian’s deed there- 
for. Afterwards the purchaser also gets a deed 
from the mother, baying hera valuable consid- 
sxyation, and when the boy becomes of age he exe- 
cutes a deed to the purchaser for the land. The 
purchaser has a good title to the land, not- 
withstanding the intentions of the parents at the 
time they conveyed it. 


Divorce.—R. W. S.: In New York lunacy exist- 
ing at the time of marriage is good ground for a 
decree annulling the marriage.——F. A. J., Vt: By 
the county between the states it is customary for 
one to recognize as legal all divorces regularly 
granted in another. I have heard recently that a 
decision of a cvurt of last resort in Oklahoma has 
overthrown a large part of the system heretofore 
in vogue there. Lf such should ultimately prove 
to be the case it is quite probable that Vermont 
courts would not be beund by the Oklahoma 
decree if it is defective under Oklahoma deei- 
sions. An opinion on a ease of this kind would 
be valueless without a knowledge of all the facts. 
The divoree is prima facie good. 


Enforcing a Contract.—A Subscriber,la: A buys 
a farm of B under a written contract which pro- 
vides that B shall give A possession at a certain 


time upon the payment of a specified sum of 
money.A has fulfilled his part of the contract but B 


refuses to give possession. A’s remedy is to file a 

bill in chancery praying for specific performance 

of the contract and the court will grant him relief. 
a ——— _ 

In Love with His Paper,—I love your paper 
very much. From it I have derived much in- 
formation and benefit. Especially valuable to me 
are th many notices of labor-saving contriv- 
ances.—{ Orlando Coleman, Clark Co, Ind. 

a — 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 

SUFFERERS FROM COUGHS, SORE THROAT, etc., 
should be constantly supplied with ‘ Brown’s 
Bronchial Troches. 

R. A Stillson, of N Leominster, Mass, says, “I 
am using Bowker’s animal meal, and am well 
pleased ‘with it, and would recommend it to any 
one as the best egg producer I have ever tried.’ 





Of the different sprayers and force pumps, one 
of the most practical and most perfect, in con- 
struction and operation, is the “Daisy,” manufae- 
tured by W. M. Johnston & Co, Canton, Ohio. Any- 
one can obtain avcatalog of the Daisy sprayers by 
sending name and address to the manufacturers. 

A big yield is the inevitable result of using 
Canada unleached hard wood ashes. They feetl 
the soil—make it as richand produc tive as before. 
They are of permanent benefit. For prices, pam- 
=~ lets, etc,address Munroe, Lalor & Co, 32 Are ade 

lock, Oswego, New York, general eastern agents 
for Armour & Co, Chicago, pure animal fertilizers. 


Persons who look to the quality as well as the 
price of a vehicle will be interested in the an- 
nouncement made by the Columbus Carriage 
Mfg Co of Columbns, Ohio, Box 377 E, in our ad- 
vertising columns. This factory has been build- 
ing buggies for years, and is one of the largest 
concerns in the country, having a capacity of 


10,000 jobs per year. hey build the goods they 
sell and guarantee every job they send out. They 
issue a handsome catalog showing a complete 


line of the latest sty les, which will be sent free to 
any inquirer. 


The Dingee and Conard company, West Grove, 

4,issue a handsome book—the “Guide to Rose 
Cultus e’’—which deals with the growing, not only 
of roses but of all other flowers of worth, whether 
in city flat or coun try home. The 1896 edition of 
the Guide is more valuable than ever before. To 
all who mention this paper, this book is sent free, 
togethe “with a sam ple copy of the Floral Maga- 
zine, “Suecess with Flowers,” the only periodical 
devoted entirely to the interest of flower lovers 
and flower growing. 


TALKS 
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DREER’ RELIABLESEEDS 
PLANTS and BULBS 


Areevery where known as Fhe BEST, Why risk poor ones when the beat cost no more. Send postage = 
stamp for Dreer’s Garden Calendar for 1896—richly illustrated; two colored plates on cover, 


ore Rin! New and Qldof Meric. HENRY A, DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Phila,, Pa. = 
PTL ULCER ROO LU MORESO LOG PEO TMI TEDTH SHU TOLL Sod TU VL MOATO TOMO TTONTOOTOOTOOTTOTHUTOT INTO STT THEA 


Se ~— = — 


CANADA ing AS HES 


personal supervision. Delivery made anywhere, in carjoad lots, im bulk, sacks or barr 
ty, Purity aad Weights Guaranteed. Prices to ‘@uit the Times. _ 
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General Eastern Agents for Bone Write for prices and pamphlet to 
af nae R n 
ARMOUR &CO.,Chicago. Fertilizers “UM ene 
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ARLINGTON 
\ Tested Seeds 


This seal, placed on a package of seed, signifies to seed wise 
people that the contents are fertile seeds of the choicest 
selection. That they have been selected by 2 market gar- 
dener for market gardeners, and carefully tested at 
ARLINGTON Farms. That they are not only sure to grow 
wherever planted, but will produce just what ts repre- 
sented, whether vegetable or flower seeds. Our new book 
for 1896 is resplendent with correct photographs, showing 
where and how Arlington Seeds are grown. It has 

been compiled with special thought for the amateur 
gardener, and will prove an invaluable instructor to 
all who receive it. We send it free to all mentioning 

this paper. 


W. W. RAWSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


$250 a] FOR TOMATOE This is the most wonderful Tomato we ever 
8 saw; will ripen in the cold North where 
others will not. Itisa beauty, very smooth, ‘and soe arly that it more than pleases 
every one. The Seed need not be planted until April or May, and will give an 
abundance of ripe fruit. Be sure to try it. 
EAD CABLB AGE—Vers early. Sure to he all head. 

SU REHE AD © ABBAG E—is sure to head, of large size, ex- 
cellent quality and a good keeper. Single heads have weighed 601be. 

JA AP ANESE CLIMBING CUCUMBER—A wondertul va- 
riety from Japan, and will climb a trellis, wire netting, or any sup- 
port 5 to 8 feet. Freie — and continually; long, teuder, excel- 
lent for ickling. Pleases all and a wonderful curiosit 

GOLDEN TOM THUMB POP. CORN—A perfect little wonder, produces several 
golden ears to each staik, excellent for popping. t 

EARLY FORTUNE POTATO is a wonderful variety, earliest in the world. 
Planted 5 weeks after the Early Rose, matured at same time and yielded over 3 times as many. 
We want it tested in every carden in U. S. this year and offer a Handsome Prize for largeat 
yield in each State from one potato. Instructions with potato which is worth $1. to any one. 

ca EGIAL GFFER---\e will send a packeteach of Zarly Tomato, All Head Barty and Surehead 

bage —- panesa C'imbing Cucumber, l ear Tom Thumb Pop Corn.and 1 whele Barly Fortune 

Faaat te ked from frost) with a Garden Annus! (nothing published like it) for only 25 et 

Operers son sending M.O. or silver for above Collection, and namescf thoeo tient © ° 4 
buy Seeds, we will send ‘‘Suceess With ree haa ee : it lInagazipe,ene year free, and 50e. WEEKS From 


@rtificate for seeds. Order at o1 s FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Bex 6%, ROSE HILL, N.Y. 



























TRPEE’S SWEET PEAS for (896. 
Largest Collection in the World. 
Over 32,000 Pounds of the Seed ! 


In order to still further popularize the People’s Flower we offer Seven Superb Sweet Peas 
for 25 cents,—one packet each of Blanche Burpee, Eckford’s New Giant White;—Dorothy 
Tennant, deep rosy-mauve ;—Lady Penzance, beautiful laced pink, touching orange ;—New 
Lottie Eckford, white, edged with ie ender-biue;—Royal Robe, exquisite soft pink;—Stanley, 
rich dark maroon, and 1896 Special Superfine Mixed of seventeen select, large-flowered, most beautiful 
Eckford Novelties. ag-These Seven Superb Sweet Peas, in same size packets, would have cost $1.00 in 1895, 
but are now sold for 25 cts., or Five Complete Collections for One ollar. With each collection we send 
“Just How TO GROW SWEET PEAS! FULL DIRECTIONS BY AN ExpeRtT.” @@7~Have you read of CUPID ? [ | 

ORDER TO-DAY! and ask for BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL,—a handsome BOOK of 184 pages. [ | 
It tells all about the Best SEEDS that Grow, and costs us more than ten cents in quarter-million editions, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











SMALL FRUITS, GRAPES, SHRUBS, ROSES, 
EVERGREENS, HARDY PLANTS, 
Largestiand choicest colleetions in America. 
NEW CATALOCUE, 
poausttaliy Uinctentes. free to regular customers, 


others 10c for postage. 


ELLWANCER & BARRY 
F RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL. MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES, Rochester, ‘N. ¥. 








Pear, Cherry, Apple, Grapes, Currants, Japan Plums 


yey an Prunes. on eat Canden 
PREES “scr: waszar co.” PEACHES 


Box 30, Moorestown, N. J. Crosby & Champion. 
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NEW YORK. 


Bouckville, Feb 4—It is certain that arrange- 
ments will be made to run all maple sugar 
camps here to their fullest capacity the com- 
ing spring as the market now quotes maple 
sugar at 11 to 13 cents per lb. A farmer in 
this county offers a reward of $5 in gold for 
the best essay or article on corn, its growth, 
cultivation and use, so as to be most protita- 
ble to the New York dairy farmer. All arti- 
cles are to be sent on or before March 1 to the 
Dispatch office, Oneida, N Y. A meeting of 
the dairymen in this vicinity was held re- 
cently in this village to take into considera- 
tion the question of building a milk station 
here. Quite a number of our most extensive 
dairymen were present, all of whom were 
very earnest in their demands for a chance to 
ship their milk to New York, as the manu- 
facture of cheese is unprofitable. Alvah F. 
Cole, proprietor of the Midland stock farm, 
gives the following milk record for one year, 
of his pure bred Holstein-Friesian dairy. 
There are 30 cows, consisting of seven two- 
year-olds, 11 three-year-olds, eight four-year- 
olds, the remaining six being older. 

Amount of milk delivered at station, 97,416 qts 
Cash received, $1,886.96 
Average price per quart, -01973 
No of lbs figuring standard at 2} lbs per qt, 207,009 
Average price per 100 lbs, $0.93 51-100 
Product in lbs from each cow, 6,469 
Per cent in money, $58.93 

Baldwinsville, Onondaga Co, Feb 7—The 
questions ee to good roads are being 
thoroughly ventilated in this county. The 
farmers’ clubis alive to the subject, and 
numerous papers and experiments in favor of 
good roads are presented from time to time. 
Che farmers’ club is also discussing the mat- 
ter relating to farmers’ organizations. Our 
farmers begin to realize the great importance 
of thorough organization if they would suc- 
ceed in the world. Our club is a most suc- 
cessful organization and has a deal of influ- 
ence. 

Bergen, Feb 7—Farmers feel poor in this vi- 
cinity. No sale at present for either pota- 
toes, barley or oats and buyers are only offer- 
ing $1 for beans. Hay was almost a total fail- 
ure. Farmers here are more careful of straw 
and corn fodder than ever before and perhaps 
the present hard times will be a good lesson 
for some of them. If they would only save 
all the manure they mae they would not 
have such heavy phosphate bills to meet and 
as one man rent fe the fertilizer he mixed 
up last year from stuff that had formerly gone 
to waste yielded him better wheat than any 
of his phosphates. 


Bethlehem, Feb 7—We are having mild 
winter weather. No sleighing and not much 
teaming is being done. At the auction sale 
of P. Callanan, Jan 28, cows sold from $38 to 
40. Not much sale for horses. Rye straw is 
selling very well here at 14 per ton. Pota- 
toes are cheap and dull. Apples sell ve 
good from 2 to 3.25 per bbl. Grain of all 
kinds cheap. 

Esperance, Feb 6—Farmers have had a fine 
time for marketing produce, hauling up 
wood, etc. Most of them have sold their hay. 
Charles G. Slinyerland sold his cro, of hay, 
about 60 tons, to J. P. Vanvechten for $1t per 
ton. Jonn M. Estes has leased the G. C. 
Crocker farm for the coming year. Walter E. 
Carey has moved from Burtonsville to the 
farm he bougnt of his father. F.C. Vander- 
veer sold a valuable horse to a man from 


AMONG THE FARMERS 





Johnstown for 125. William Potter has been 
here buying cows. At the democratic cau- 
cus held here on the 5th, John Russell was 
nominated for commissioner of highways. 


Gibson’s Corners, Feb 6—Snow has_ been 
falling to-day in quantity sufficient to make 
sleighing. Wehave had a few days that 
sleighs were used to advantage in hauling 
wood and products of the farm to market. 
The farmers and their families are busy these 
days, yet seem to have strength and courage 
to enjoy their evening surprise parties, exhi- 
bitions and in visiting friends for their win- 
ter’s entertainment. ‘This locality is on the 
hillside with farms adapted to all crops. 
Wheat is not raised extensively. Herds of 
cattle are seen on every farm. The milk is 
sent to the Truman & Thompson creamery at 
Oswego. Not many potatoes from this vicin- 
ity are placed on the market. Farmers — 
feeding them with grain to the cows and boil- 
ing for the swine rather than sell at llc per 
bushel: Farmers generally with their drilled 
corn will have fodder enough for their own 
use. 

Galway, Feb 7-- A stock company is being 
organized in Galway for the purpose of start- 
ing a butter factory and $3100 is the amount 
asked for. A majority of the stock has been 
subscribed. The factory will probably be 
located at Galway village. The heavy wind 
storm in January blew down a large number 
of trees and also made havoc with the rail 
and board fences. Farmers are hiring their 
help for the coming season at about the same 
rate as last year. Many of the factories and 
mills are running on short time, which will 
have a tendency to make help on the farm a 
little more plenty. Ice cutting and wood 
hauling is the order‘of the day. The 11th 
annual winter meeting of the Charlton agri- 
cultural association was held at Charlton vil- 
lage Feb 5. The attendance was good and the 
program interesting. Hay has taken an up- 
ward boom, and straw is in good demand, but 
both are scareer than usual. Apples are bring- 
ing good prices. Very few horses have been 
raised for two or three years and the over- 
supply is being slowly disposed of. 

Nassau, Feb 8—Snow all gone but roads are 
fine. Hay searce and high. Straw not at all 
plenty. Grain is low. Some are hiring help 
for the season. 

Norfolk, Feb 8—Good sleighing at last and 
farmers make good use of it. Wood hauling 
is the only business of importance at present. 
There is no sale for potatoes. Cutting ice 
s now in order but the quality is poor, ow- 
ing to so much shell ice filling up the ponds. 
Old horses are very plenty and very cheap. 
A good time for poultry men to commence 
using horse flesh for eggs. 


New Baltimore, Feb 7—Farmers have been 
busy drawing logs to the mills and clearing 
up the timber that was blown down by the 
very hard wind of Jan 6. There are very many 
changes in farm tenants the coming spring 
and many farms for sale with but few buy- 
ers. Oscar Losee has bought the William 
H. Wheeler farm of 112 acres with good build- 
ings and fruit for $4300 and Melvin Walker 
has bought the Lewis Palmer farm ‘of 107 
acres, good buildings and fruit, for 4000. 
Stock generally looking well but new milch 
cows are plenty and low in price, going from 
25 to 35 including calf. Will Magee has sold 
14 for the Albany market and John Magee 
took a drove to Columbia Co for sale on Feb 
3. Butter bringing 18c, eggs léc. The first 
good snow for sleighing came on Feb 4 and 
the hard rain of the 6th took it nearly all off. 


Tunbridge, Feb 8—We have just had a smart 
thaw. The river has cleared of ice. There 
was not over six inches of snow but we had 
a smart rain and it teaves the snow very thin. 
For about 30 days the weather has been very 
mild but the prospect is now that it will be 
colder. Farmers have not had snow enough 
fo1 getting their winter’s supply of wood and 
but very few logs have been drawn to the saw- 
mill. Stock is low in price. Eggs are plenty 
at 15c per doz. 

Extensive Fruit Experiment Grounds—Al.- 
most every variety of fruit grown in the 
middle and eastern states is on trial at the 
New York state experiment station, Geneva, 
N Y. At the establishment of the station 
some 450 varieties of appfe trees, true to name 
were planted for testing. The health an 
vigor of the trees"in this orchard are practical 
demonstratfons of the judicious care it has 
received from those incharge. No grafts, cut- 
ting or plants of new varieties are dissemin- 





ated from the station without the consent of 
the originator or donor. Immense numbers 
of seedling strawberries and gooseberrieg 
have been originated and tested. The few that 
are found superior to other varieties are sent 
to applicants for trial without charge, unti] 
the supply is exhausted. The great value of 
tests of varieties consists greatly in an impar. 
tial comparison of new varieties with those 
that are in general cultivation, noting their 
points of difference, superiority in vigor, 
quality or productiveness. Many new kinds 
of fruit prove almost identical with old and 
generally cultivated sorts. So many new ya. 
rieties of fruits are being introduced and sent 
to the station for testing that more ground ig 
being prepared for enlarging the trial or. 
chards next spring. Parties having new va- 
rieties of fruits should send specimen plants 
or cions to N Y experiment station, Gen- 
eva, N Y, where they will be fairly tested 
and the results fully reported. 


The Latest Scheme—A Rochester outfit is 
canvassing to sell oats. It takes some promi- 
nent local farmer and the agent is introduced 
by him, a sample of the oats is shown and 
great claims are made of their value anda 
promise is given to place only a limited sup- 
ply in the vicinity, assuring the buyer that he 
san sell all that he can raise for $1 per bu at 
least, etc. They will sell only 4 bags (about 
8 bu) and charge $2.50 per bag. The oats as 
found in the bags look like common white 
oats and have not even a name attached. 
Strange to say a good many have been sold. 

A Genesee County Farmers’ Institute was 
held at Batavia Feb 3-4. The large 
attendance of leading farmers represent- 
ed every townin the county, but as usual 
those farmers who most need to learm 
were absent. In his informal opening ad- 
dress Judge S. E. North advised farmers to 
make their wills and have them drawn by 
someone trained in the law. He sees the 
need of this in settling up the many estates 
in which the wife is left with a family of chil- 
dren and she has her hands tied by the New 
York dower right law. A leading farmer 
thought that many Genesee farmers at the 
present time had little to will. The institute 
director, G. A. Smith, gave an address on 
butter and cheese, matters that do not largely 
interest the people of this county. 

The question box was opened at the begin- 
ning of the afternoon session, and we are 
quite confident that as much practical benefit 
results to the farmers from the discussion of 
these varied, practical questions as from the 
learned and somewhat labored papers read. 
|The report of the questions asked and an- 
swered is so full of meat it will be made into 
a leading article. } 

T. B. Terry of Ohio talked as well as he 
writes, making out a strong case for clover 
for its power of getting nitrogen from the 
air, its ability to pump up plant food from 








FIVE CENTS A WORD. 
eR pcan - — — 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the year, some 
thing to sell or exchange, or some want to be filled, we 
have decided to take advertisements of this class, to go 
on this page and under this heading in the MIDDLE 
EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cents a word, 
each insertion. 

The address must be counted as part of the advertise 
ment, and each initial, or anumber, counts as one wor 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertisements 
must have address on, as we cannot forward replies sent 
to this office. 

Copy must be received Thursday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 0 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at the above 
rate, but will be charged at the regular rate of fifty cents 
per iine each insertion, to go On another page. 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be set in 
pearl type, no large display type being used, thus making 
a small adv. as noticeable as a large one. 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICULTURIST _ Will 
mend thatan advertisement in this department will bring 
profitable returns and prove a paying investment. 

Address 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 


— 











ARMERS—I am selling Prime Red (either medium or mam- 

moth) Clover Seed for $6.00 per bushel. Guaranteed to be choice 
seed. Sent anywhere east of the Missi Cash must 
come with the order. Address WILLIAM HANAN, 
Seed Dealer, Wilmington, Del. 





— 





Rs" for Hatching from high grade R. C. White, R. C. Brown, 
4 8. C. Brown Leghorns and Black Minoreas, greatest layers 0B 


earth; safe shipment guaranteed, 15 Eggs $1.00: 26 $1.50. Send for 

Circular free. OTTAQUECHEE POULTRY YARDS, North 
Hartland, Vermont. 

— 

GGS. from thoroughbred Rosecomb White Leghorns, best lay- 

ers, 15 eggs, 75¢; 36, $1.25. Safely shipped; hatch guaranteed. 

E. JONES, North Hartland, Vt. 


HIREE POLLED DURHAM BULLS, double standard. Indian 
Games, Cockerels $2.00; Pullets, $1.00. W.S. MILLER 
Elmore, Ohio. 


REEN CUT BONE AT SHELDON’'S, No. 31 West Bridge 
street, Springfield, Mass. 





— 














the hard subsoil and its value as a mulch to 
the bare soil. Itisa law of nature that a 
shaded soil grows more valuable while a 
pare soil grows poorer. Terry is way up on 
this clover question and at the conclusion of 
his talk met the cross questions easily and 
somewhat to the discomfort of the disbelievers. 
Mr Terry also made an earnest plea that the 
wife be given an equal share of the income to 
do with as she pleases. John G. Fargo of 
Zatavia on the geology of Genesee county 
showed a thorough knowledge of the subject 
and was heard with close attention. F. 
Dawley took the subject of fertility in the 
soil, and believes in the double standard of 
farm manure and commercial fertilizers. 
Prof Bailey’s talk on farming, giving results 
of original experiments conducted for six 
years past, was full of new and practical 
n0ints, and was closely followed. A _ promi- 
nent nurseryman present remarked that the 
experiments were as great a surprise to those 
resent as the professor said they were to 
1im. We understand that in the near future 
a bulletin with many photographs of results 
will be sent out by the Cornell station. This 
most profitable institute closed with a brief 
address by Director Eastman, who pleaded 
with the farmers to investigate, investigate 
for yourself. Don’t average so much, elimi- 
nate the cow that produces only 2500 lbs of 
milk and keep the 10,000-lb one. Don’t make 
the 14c kind of butter but the 25c kind. The 
business man takes stock once a year and 
knows where he stands; why not the farmer? 
Farm in a business way. 


Fisheries and Forests—The annual report of 
the state fisheries, game and forest commis- 
sion for the year ending Sept 30, 1895, has 
just been given to the public and contains 
a mass of statistics of interest. The value of 
the annual catch in New York waters was 
$5,041,000 and the capital invested 5,981,000. 
As late us May, 1895, New York stood second 
in the value of its fisheries; with an area of 
49,170 square miles and with jurisdiction over 
1550 square miles of water, it has only 35 men 
to protect its interests in these three features. 


The Legislature—In the assembly last week 
Mr Nixon’s bill appropriating $16,000 for the 
horticultural department at the Geneva ex- 
periment station was passed. Bills introduc- 
ed by Mr Fitzgerald regarding the use of milk 
eans: By others than their owners; Mr Brown- 
ell, changing from spring to fall the time for 
holding general town meetings; also provid- 
ing that boards of supervisors may add to the 
accounts of towns on orders for sheep killed 
by dogs the amount which has been unpaid 
for two consecutive years; by Mr Andrews, 
amending the agricultural law and declaring 
that milk containing less than 4 per cent of 
fat shall be declared adulterated. The com- 
mittee on ways and means presented the an- 
nual appropriation bill, calling for about 
$10,000,000. The items of agricultural inter- 
est are 20,000 for the state agricultural socie- 
ty; 5000 for the experiment station at Gene- 
va; 8500 for the department of agriculture 
and 35,000 for the Cornell station. By 
those who have examined the provisions of 
the Nusbaum road bill it is thought to 
come nearer meeting the wants of people 
generally than any of the other meaures in- 
troduced during the present session of the leg- 
islature. A recent case of milk adulteration 
brought to the attention of the department of 
agriculture relates to an Albany county milk 
producer who sold his product to a retailer. 
An analysis of a sample obtained by the 
department showed 94.49 per cent of water 
and 5.51 per cent of milk solids. This is 
said to be one of the most flagrant cases of 
violation yet brought to the atention of the 
department. The party who was thus detect- 
ed said he did not know he was violating any 





law. The fine for such offense is 100. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR FEBRUARY. 
Somerset Co, Rockwood, 17-18 
Alleghany Co, Imperial, 24 25 
Westmoreland Co, Rostraver, 25 

= Greenburg, 26 
2 Mt Pleasant,. 27 
= Derry, 28 
Indiana Co, Blairville, 28-29 


Roads and Road Laws—Samuel R. Down- 
ing, chairman of the committee on roads and 
road laws, has presented his report to the 
state board of agriculture. In it he says: 
“Building roads under an adverse road law 
orsystem certainly means costly building, 
The maintenance, too, of roads under an im- 
Perfect law or system means costly mainte- 
hance.’’ He then criticises the present road 
aws of Pennsylvania, which are ‘‘suited to 
past rather than to present conditions.’’ Su- 


Pervisors, he says, are free to despoil taxpay- 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


ers without affording any substantial equiva- 
lent for the money expended and the act 
prolonging the terms of supervisors has ag- 
gravated the evil. He makes many ~valuable 
suggestions on good roads and their mainte- 
nance and for the remedying of the evils of 
the present law. 


DISTRICT OF COLUIIBIA. 


The National Poultry and Pigeon association’s 
exhibit in Washington, Feb 14-18, will be one 
of unusual interest. Various other similar 
associations will hold their annual meetings 
in connection with it. Among these are the 
American Langshan club, the Buff Leghorn 
club of America and the Plymouth Rock club 
of America. The exhibit of incubators #eill 
be the most extensive of any yet held. The 
hatching of young chickens during the show 
will constitute one of the attractive features 
of the incubator exhibit. 





NEW JERSEY. 

FARMERS’ INSTITUTES FOR FEBRUARY. 
Cumberland Co, Cedarville, 17 
Burlington Co, Columbus, 18 
Ocean Co, New Egypt, 19 
Monmouth Co, Manasquan, 20 
Middlesex Co, Cranberry, 21 
Mercer Co, Hightstown, 24 


25-26 


Somerset Co, Millstone, 

Monroe,Feb 7—The winter has been an open 
one. No snow save one or two slight falls. 
Roads never better. Ice harvest been a fair 
one and every farmer’s icehouse filled. The 
winter grain looks fairly well. Farmers are 
slowly moving their potato crop; about 60 per 
cent sold, prices low and can see no better 


outlook. The acreage will be reduced. Hay 
crop been in demand and 80 per cent sold. 
Rye straw $14 per ton, hay 10 to 14, wheat 


68c. There is quite a demand for farms, 
though few selling and prices way down. 
But few vendues so far and cows bring from 
16 to 40. Money scarce and farmers will feel 
the effects of low prices but economy will 
bring them out. Greater attention will be 
given to small fruits and poultry. A disposi- 
tion prevails that farmers should feed up ev- 
erything and make flesh, eggs or milk the 
great object as it brings quick returns and 
cash. Many will cart milk to the creamery 
three miles away and as it is a new thing 
here many think it won’t pay, but will give 
itatriai. The Hightstown Canning factory 
buildings and fixtures will be sold very soon. 
The effort a failure and many farmers lost 
money in it and hesitate to try any more co- 
operative or stock concerns. Farmers are 
having their cattle dehorned. D. G. Stults 
is the first one here and he thinks well of it. 
It certainly isa benefit among cattle and 
where bulls are kept and no doubt may save 
many an accident to human life. 


Harmony, Feb 10—The Warren Co farmers’ 
institute was held in Widenor’s hall, Belvi- 
dere, recently. There was a fair attendance 
and a very interesting and profitable meeting. 
The winter wheat crop outlook is not very 
encouraging. Farmers’ auction sales will 
commence the last week in this month and 
continue until April 1. 


Branchburg, Feb 10—Nothing of interest is 
happening in this section. Dull times for 
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farmers and for all other kinds of business. 
Prices for all kinds of produce very low. 
Farms when sold go low. Have had nice 
weather thus far this winter. Roads very 
fine. Never been so good,so the oldest inhab- 
itants say. 

Moorestown— A. Harris is very much pleased 
with his silo which holds 85 tons. He is 
about to have running water in his stables, 
using the iron cups. He is now keeping 20 
cows, mostly grade Holsteins. He feeds brew- 
ery grains with gluten meal and cerealine. 
He receives 34c per qt for his milk delivered 
to cars.——S. Davis Prout has moved from 
his farm near Hartford on to Daniel Gar- 
voot’s place in Lumberton 


The Experiment Station has just issued two 
very valuable bulletins which can _ be obtain- 
ed free by every farmer in the state upon ap- 
plication to the station at New Brunswick. No 
113 is devoted to analyses of fertilizer ingre- 
dients, home mixtures and commercial fertiliz- 

{To Page 178.] 





The Milk Market. 

At New York, the market is alittle steadier, 
following the decline announced a week age. Re- 
ceipts are running full. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending Feb 10 were as follows: 


Fluid milk Cream Condensed 
NY,LE & West RR, 26,189 709 359 


N Y¥ Central, 19,236 216 728 
N Y, Ont & West, 23,011 559 _ 
West Shore, 9,427 236 200 
N Y, Sus and West, 12,029 173 - 
N Y & Putnam 3,181 - - 
New Haven & h, 4,849 31 = 
Del, Lack & West, 39,299 1,177 - 
Long Island, 1,069 =_ - 
N J Central, 1,664 29 - 
Lehigh Valley, 3,791 71 => 
Other sources, 4,200 _ _- 
Total receipts, 147,945 3,201 1,387 
Daily average, 21,135 457 198 
Another, though not a final step, has been 


taken in the suit of the N Y milk shippers against 
the raHroads on the question of unjust freight 
discrimination. The closing arguments were 
made before the interstate commerce commission 
at Washington, Jan 30, and the brief of petitioners 
goes to the various railway companies during the 
present week. They in turn have 20 days in 
which to serve and file their answering briefs, 
and the milk producers’ ass’n will thereafter have 
time in which to reply to these briefs of the de- 
fendants. The matter is thus still tied up and no 
definite action will be known for some time. 

The Erie road will speedily build a new milk 
station at Jersey City, equipped with electric 
lights, a much needed improvement in handling 
the business. 





AGENTS WANTED We desire to secure a 

. mimber of experienced 
eanvassers at once. We intend that every 
farmer in the Middle States shall be made ac- 
quainted with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
and to more rapidly accomplish this we need 
more agents, to whom we can give ey ape for 
the next six months. Such as would like to repre- 
sent us are invited to correspond with us at once. 
Address the Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


SUMATRA TOBACCO SEED. 


One year from the original imported seed. 
ile of Sumatra leaf. For sale by JOHN H. 
Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. Price $2 per oz. 








A facsim- 
MORRIS, 








BUCKEYE 


Easily Handled, 
Readily 
Adjusted, 
and Perfectly 
Adapted 
for Hillside 
Cultivating. 





Also 


Spring Teeth 
instead of Shovels, if 
desired, s 



















MANUFACTURED BY 


HILLSIDE 


Combined Riding and Walking 


CULTIVATOR 





Manufacturers of 
Buckeye 
Grain Drills, 


Fertilizer Drills, 
Broadcast Seeders, 
Hay Rakes, Cider Mills, etc. 





P. P, MAST & CO.,12“Canal St., SPRINGFIELD, O. 


RANCH HOUSE—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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ers. It makes plain the whole matter of home 
mixing and shows that out of 300 brands of 
fertilizers sold in the state only 9 home mix- 
tures were tested. The commercial brands 
mostly show an_ excellent standard = of 
quality, but some are inferior and worth far 
less than they cost. Hence the importance 
of dealing only with established firms that 
put out brands of known quality. The station 
repeats its caution of previous years that 
wood ashes are an expensive fertilizer when 
only direct plant food is desired, although it 
recognizes their valuable physical effect. No 
114 gives some admirable methods for system- 
atic methods of manuring. 


MARYLAND. 


Prince George Co o—The Vansville farm- 
ers’ club held its January meeting at the resi- 
dence of Col William P. Davis in the District 
of Columbia. Addresses were made by H. 
W. Wiley, the chemist of the department of 
agriculture, on The plethora of farm products. 
It was very interesting and abounded in 
many good points. The Maryland agricul- 
tural college and experiment station was 
represented by Messrs E. H. Brinkley and A. 
E. Fuller. It was decided to call a general 
meeting of farmers residing in Maryland and 
Virginia, to consider matters which direct- 
ly aifect the farming classes in the vicinity of 
Washington, DC. Col W. S. Powell of An- 
napolis Junction, 8. W. Beall and D. M. Nes- 
bit of College Park in this county were ap- 
pointed a committee to make the necessary 
arrangements for a successful meeting. In 
order to widen the scope and range of infor- 
mation on practical farming, trucking and 
fruit growing topics, essays by the members 
are to be discontinued during the present 
year and each host who entertains the club is 
to provide one or more speakers who have 
made a financial success in some special line 
of agricultural production. It is believed 
that this method will awaken a deeper inter- 
est in the proceedings of the club and induce 

a still larger attendance, which will inevita- 
bly be followed by an increased interest in 
agricultural pursuits. By unanimous re 2solu- 
tion, Frank Hill of Upper Marlboro was _ rec- 
ommended by the club for the position of to- 
bacco inspector from this county, subject to 
the approval of the governor. The matter of 
forming the usual schedule of premiums to be 
awarded as prizes for the best yield per acre 
of the leading crops in the county was placed 
in the hand of the executive committee which 
is to report upon the kinds of crops to be con- 
tested for and the conditions governing the 
contest. 

Caroline Co o --The tomato growers in the 
vicinity of Greensboro and other parts of the 
county have come to the conclusion that the 
growing of tomatoes for the canners at $5a 
ton does not pay a satisfactory margin of prof- 
it and are disposed to co-operate in securing 
higher prices. ——The milk dealers in Wash- 
ington, D C, are co-operating with the mem- 
bers of the milk producers’ association in the 
endeavor to procure a decision from the in- 
terstate commerce commission, a graded 
railroad rate according to the distance from 
Washington. At present the rate fixed by the 
railroads is 352 cents a can whether it be one 
or 350 miles. 








Irrigation Is Made Easy and a liberal water 
supply for every purpose is brought within the 
reach of all by means of the modern pumping 
engines. They supply 1500 to 30,000 gallons 
of water daily and force it 1000 ft if neces- 
sary. These De Lamater Rider or De Lama- 
ter Ericsson hot air pumping engines are 
specially designed for pumping water from 
wells, shallow streams or ponds. They 
are perfectly safe and easily managed. A few 
shovels of coal or small quantity of wood will 
run one all day and the only power required 
comes from the hot air from the fire. The 
water can be forced to any part of the farm 
for watering stock, for irrigating, or to be 
used in any part of house or barn, and for 
extinguishing fires. The outfits are offered 
at prices and upon terms that bring them 
Within the reach of every farmer or rural resi- 
dents, engines even shipped to responsible 
persons on trial. The makers (the De La- 
mater iron works, 467 West Broadway, N ;Y 
city) will be glad to give any special informa- 
tion desired, in addition to sending their 
catalog, to any of our readers who will write 
them at once, stating that their ad was seen 
in our columns. These people are one of the 
oldest and most responsible concerns in 
America, and we cannot too strongly com- 
mend them or their goods. 
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Before Buying 
Seed Potatoes 


write to Edward F. Dibble Seed Co., Honeoye Falls, New 
York, and get prices. If you want from one to one hundred 
barrels you are sure to save money and secure the best seed 
potatoes in the world. 

Remember, we are the largest growers of Farm Seeds 
in America, and that it is much safer to buy direct from the 
growers, getting seeds that are true to name. Dealers can- 
not be sure of the seeds they sell — growers can. Is it not 
a wise precaution, therefore, to buy of the grower? We can 
sell you all the standard kinds, such as 
Houlton Rose Rural Blush White Star 
State of Maine American Giant Irish Daisy 
Freeman Early Rose Clay Rose 

Rural New Yorker No. 2, etc., etc., 
at prices so low they will astonish you. This is your oppor- 
tunity to secure the best seeds grown for a ‘“song”’ and a very 
little cash. 

Dibble’s ‘“ Blooded Seeds’ make money for the farmers 
planting them. Let us at least send you our catalogue. 

EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEED CO., Honeoye Falis, New York. 








Our catalogue will te 
you why it io the best. Send 2c. for postage and the gr ed is pee. 


> DRAY “= EMPIRE KING 


CE PUMP CO.,100Market St, LOCK P 
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SEEDS. steps SEEDS 


E Hct WORTH (0c. E | opRhy P UMP» 
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OF SEEDS FOR 


To anyone sending us 10 cents in BEST and CHEAPEST. 
stam ps or currency, we will send Catalogue and full treatise on spraying fruit 
FREE, by mail, one packet each of and vegetable crops mailed free. Address 


the three very popular FLOWERS 
illustrated in our colored plate, and WM. STAHL, QUINCY, ILL. 











alsoone packet each of the NEW 
IMPERIAL TOMATO, the finest 





variety yet introduced, and the 
NEW PINK PLUME CELERY, 
also illustrated in our GARDEN 
AND FARM ANNUAL for 1896. 
A copy wll be sent free to every 
address. 


CROSMAN BROS., Rochester, N. Y. D 
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CLOVER SEED 






rousing cropin July. Prices dirt wo | Mam- 
moth catalogue and 10 pkgs. Grass anc 
free for but iCc. postage. Gatalogue alone 6c. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 















Largest growers of Grass and Clover Seeds 
in America. 5000 acres. Our Grass Mixtures last 
a lifetime. Meadows sown in April will give 4 


Grains, 









EVERCREENS! Shade and 


Ornamental trees, Large varieties of 
Spruces, Pines and Arbor Vitaes, all 
sizes for Woyor Hetew and Or- 
es is r 100, 34 to $100 

Tk award at 

Pre World: s Fair. Illustrated Cata- 
‘logue FREE. Local agents wanted. 
iL Evergreen Specialist, 

+ Dundee, Illinois. 












bie, popular, and sure to please. 150,000 s 
10 years. Has rubber hose, te valve, 

onstant stream 50 ft. No. 1, $1.65--heavy tin. 
$2.25- -iron ( nea-rust). No. 5, $5- ‘all heav 
Express prepaid. Latest rec a for = € 


sons. AGE S WANTE 





COLORADO. 


Under the Bessemer Irrigating Ditch. 

A rare opportunity to acquire attractive and profitable 100 varieties at $1.50a bbl. Early Michigan, extra early, 
Suburban Homes it tracts of from 5 acres upward, If you send me five or more names of potato ert 
with perpetual water right and suitable for Market Gar- mail you free | tuber of Carman No. 3, also m 
dening, Fruit Culture, Dairying, Hog and Poultry Rais- alog and book, ‘‘Potato Culture in a Nutshell.” HARR 
ing, Grain and Alfalfa Farming. Location two to eight N. HAMMOND, Seedsman, Decatur, Mich. 
miles from Union Depot at the City of Pueblo, the 
growing manufacturing center of Colorado, with 35,000 in- 


Babitants and five great railways. Profitable home mar- New Corn, 900 bus. on Saar 
absolutely sure crops; delightful climate and all New Potatoes and Oates 
advantages. Write for information to C. B. farm prices. CHOICE VEG- 

_ AB aE. e L_._aeataas 








@_SPRAY YOUR FRUIT 


GE 
il a, Windows, &c., with the Im- 
Sewell hy ‘TS ¥” SPRAYVE R. Very re 


Cataloque J 
WwW. M. SOHNSTON &CO., Ttaagie Sta, Canton, O- 





IRRIGATED LANDS IN 


Michigan ccs: Seed Potatoes 


wers, I will 
40-page cat- 








SEED POTATOES AND ARTICHOKES 


For sale cheap. Catalogue free. Addregs A. F. BIX- 
LER, Box 45, Strasburg, Ohio. a WHERE YOU SAW THE AD. 


SCH ees, Geen Ave “ =~ Saherban Land and 
nvestment Company, Pueblo, Colorado. 
& cE. E D Ss; JOSEPH HARRIS CO.» 
Moreton Farm (P.O.) N- N. ¥ 








When writing to advertisers be sure to mention 











NEW YORK’S STATE GRANGE, 


Work of Its 234 Annual Session—A 
Powerful Organization. 


OFFICERS CHOSEN (*RE-ELECTED). 
Hale of N Stockholm, St Law- 


THE 
Master—*O. H. 
ce Co. 
reOverseer—*E. B. Norris of Sodus, Wayne Co. 
Lecturer—*E. P. Cole of Ovid, Seneca Co. 
Steward—W. W. Ware of Batavia, Genesee Co. 
Ass’t steward—Cantine Lounsbury of Tompkins. 
Chaplain—*Rev A. M. Childs of Black River, 
Jeffe rson Co. 
Treasurer—P, A. Well of Oswego Co. 
Secretary—*H. AL. Goff of Spencerport, Monroe Co. 
Gate Keeper—F. O. Berry of Poolville, Madison. 
Ceres—Miss Ella Fulton of Jefferson Co. 
Flora—Mrs £. S. Roberts of Onondaga Co. 
Pomona—Mrs H. D. Wood of Washington Co. 
,_A S—Mrs J. J. Bell of Broome Co. 


Member executive committee—Jacob Saltsman 


of Stone Arabia, Montgomery Co. 
Never in the history of the Patrons of Hus- 
bandry in the Empire state has a larger or more ° 


enthusiastic number of delegates, both men and 
women, attended the annual session of the state 
grange case at this 23d convention at 
Binghamton last week. Stone hall was handsome- 
ly decorated with flowers, fruits and farm prod- 
ucts by a committee of Broome county Pomona 
grange, J.J. Bell chairman. State Master Hale’s 
address was a sound and progressive statement of 


as was the 


the issues confronting York state farmers. The 
grange had been tried as by fire during the hard 
times and was coming out stronger and better 
than ever. He emphasized the fraternal spirit 
and urged more liberal support of agricultural 
papers, the lecture bureau and other means of ex- 


tending the order. He advised a careful handling 
of the Lubin scheme. He believed better agricul- 
tural conditions were in view. Men were not 
agreed as to the of existing conditions, but 
uncertainty as to the course of government’s 
financial policy is one of the disturbing causes. 
Government should reduce its expenses to corre- 
spond with its income. Protection extended to 
manufacturers should also be enjoyed by the 
farmers. Monopolies and trusts were handled 
without gloves. Road improvement demands 
eareful consideration; it is desirable, but with 
present depressed conditions, additional taxes for 
good roads were not advised, but convict labor 
is worthy of trial on roads. Mr Hale said that 
every dairyman in the state is ready to use all 
proper means to eradicate tuberculosis but pro- 


cause 


nounced the present policy as fallacious, uncer- 
tain and unsatisfactory. He paid a tribute to 
education and urged farmers to attend the _ pri- 


nominate good men and then elect them. 
The Officers’ Reports. 
report of Secretary H. H. Goff had a hope- 
and was clearly and comprehensively 
stated. There are five new granges in Dutchess 
county, two.in Allegany, two in Cattaraugus, 
one in Chenango, one in Herkimer, one in St 
Lawrence,one in Washington and two in Saratoga. 
Pomonas have organized in St Lawrence, 
Chenango, Cattaraugus and Lewis counties, leaving 
only Wayne, Tompkins and Steuben of the strong 
grange counties without Pomonas. The Pomona 


maries, 


The 
ful tone 


been 


granges generally report increased membership, 
and this is generally true of local granges. Only 
a few counties have fallen off to any extent, and 
many show gratifying gains. The total member- 
ship for the state on Sept 30 was 32,441. In mem- 
bership Jefferson county heads the list with 4106, 
but Wayne comes to the front with the largest 
grange, Wolcott having 567 members. In the 
state there are now six granges with a member- 
ship of more than 250, 12 with more than 200, 


and 35 with more than 100 each. Mr Goff dwelt at 
some length on the flourishing condition of the 
order and closed his report with words full of sug- 
gestions and good advice to all. 

Overseer Norris made an admirable report. 
Wonderful has been the moral influence and intel- 
lectual training of the grange and the blessings 
which association and cultivation bring, but it 
has a wider if not a grander field of action. As 
an educator of public opinion, it has a mission 
which brings with it a greater responsibility of 
shaping the political and economic destiny of the 
nation. Though its progress will be slow, it will be 
certain. We should discuss within the grange, all 
questions liable to affect our calling, without 
attempting impracticable and visionary reforms. 
We must formulate and advocate our own meas- 
ures and elect our own men to carry them out. 
The question is how best to steer our member- 
ship from the dangers which seemingly threaten 
toengulf us. This is the grange’s opportunity. 
Let us promptly and intelligently improve it in 
devising ways and means for more concerted 
action and extended effort. 

The report of Preasurer Luke Fulton showed a 
cash balance on hand of $9835 and total assets of 
22,225. The report of Flora, Mrs E. B. Norris, was 
too beautiful for abridgment. It was a subtle 
Piece of word painting in which humor and 

athos, poetry and art, lively wit and strong 
common sense were strangely and delightfully 
commingled. Lecturer E. P. Cole traveled 8000 
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MR COLE, 


was born in Seneca county in 1846, 
business education and spent his early life in clerical 
pursuits. He returned to the farm in ’7!, when he mar- 
ried Adella J., youngest daughter of Gen Thomas J. 
Folwell, and in’ addition to farming has been auctioneer 
and dealer in real estate at Ovid, besides filling several 
government appointments. He was a charter member of 
Kendaia grange in ’74,and has been an enthusiastic Patron 
ever since. In ’92 he was elected assistant steward to 
state grange, was chosen lecturer in ’94and has proven a 
remarkably powerful speaker and organizer, making 
friends for himself and the order wherever he goes. 


RE-ELECTED LECTURER, 


had an academic and 





miles by rail during the 
many miles in vehicles. 
$2500 was spent. 

The executive committee’s report recommended 
the appointment of some competent member of 
the order whose duty it should be to write, select 
and edit articles of interest to the order and have 
the same published in some standard agricultural 
paper; a reduction of expenses. one idea being 
that in case of isolated granges, local speakers do 
the work heretofore performed by state officers; 
that hereafter there be held but one state grange 
day, instead of three, as has been the custom here- 
tofore. 


year, 
For 


besides making 
other lecture work 


Reports and Action Taken. 

The committee reports were adopted unless 
otherwise stated. Nothing to recommend was re- 
ported by the committees on legislation, co-opera- 
tion, officers’ reports, education, master’s address, 
transportation, assessment and taxation. The 
report on memorial services was adopted by a 
solemn rising vote. The committee on agriculture 
submitted two resolutions, requesting the gover- 


nor to appoint a practical farmer to succeed the 
present commissioner of agriculture, and indors- 
ing the action of secretary of agriculture in with- 


holding free seeds, Committee on political duties 
urged strongly the passage of the Raines license 
bill. On food adulteration, the committee spoke 
strong and forceful words, especially directed 
against the manufacture of oleo and against filled 
cheese, and the state grange petitioned congress 
to pass laws prohibiting their manufacture and 
sale. 

The report of the committee on road improve- 
ment brought out a sharp discussion as to the dis- 
position of two resolutions on which the com- 
mittee reported favorably. The first asked for 
the repeal of the law which provides that towns 
expending $1000 for road improvement may draw 
$1000 from the county and an additional $1000 
from the state. Delegates took sides on this ques- 


tion and the matter was well debated. A vote 
sustained the resolution of the committee. The 
other resolution, demanding the repeal of the 
law providing for the appointment of three com- 
missioners by the county judge to lay out new 
roads, and a return to the old system of 12 jury- 
men, met with less opposition and was carried. 

Reports were accepted from committees on 
grange inspection, monopolies and trusts, claims 
and grievances, constitution and by-laws. The 


Lubin scheme was disposed of by instructing the 
state secretary to issue a circular about it. A 
lively discussion was had on the report favoring a 
grange organ, which was finally tabled. The 
sion closed Friday with the installation of officers. 
Place of next meeting left to executive committee. 
Note and Comment. 
The Chenango Patrons, 150 strong, marched into 


ses- 





CONSUMPTION CURED. 
An old physician, retired from practice, had placed in his 
hands by an East India missionary the formula of asimple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat 
and Lung Affections, also a positive and radical cure for 
Nervous Debility and all Nervous Complaints. Having 
tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
cases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing, with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. NOYES, 820 Powers’ Biock, Rochester, 
BY. 


















t three states. and I consider it a paying investment. 
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GOT A BABY BOY NOW. 


Happiness in a Southern Man’s 
Home. 


Heed the Red Flag of Danger at the Railroad 
Crossing. A Warning to America’s Men. 





“For twenty-six years 
I have used tobacco in 
great quantities, and 
of late years took to 
cigarette smoking,” 
writes Mr W. E. Simp- 
son, of Le Compte, La. 
“IT want to go on record 
that tobacco has rob- 
bed me of many years 
of life and a great deal 
of happiness. I re- 
alize it now as I com- 
pare my feelings and 
condition with that of 
a year ago, when I was 
a tobacco-saturated cigarette fiend. 

“Many and many a time did I try to quit smok- 
ing myself into eternity, but I could not put 
through a day without suffering extreme nervous 
torture, which would increase hour by hour, till 
finally, to save myself as it seemed from almost 
flying to pieces, I had to light the little white 
pipe-stick and swallow the smoke. 

“One day I read in my paper, ‘Don’t Tobacco 
Spit and Smoke Your Life Away,’ just what I 
was doing; it came to me like the warning of the 
man who waves the red flag of danger at the 
railroad crossing, and said that No-To-Bac was 
an absolutely guaranteed relief from tobacco 
slavery. 

“T did not believe it, but like a drowning man 
grasping at astraw,I commenced taking No-To- 
Bac. 





“The effects were magical; it destroyed the 
nerve craving and desire for cigarettes. Two 


boxes,—would you believe it?—made me well and 
strong. 

“IT have gained mentally, physically in vigor 
and manhood, and with the brain free from the 
nicotine anda breath no longer’ befouled with 
tobacco smoke, Iam so happy to-day to write No- 
To-Bae did it all a year ago, so the cure is time- 
tested and tried, not only in my own case, but 
several of my friends who have also been cured. 

“We have a baby boy now. 

“My wife and I feel that all this happiness 
started from the time that I first used No-To-Bac, 
and in evidence of our appreciation, and in order 
that the memory of the happiness may be perpet- 
uated in a living form, we want to name our baby 
boy after the man who wrote the line, ‘Don’t 
Tobacco Spit and Smoke Your Life Away.’ 

‘“‘No-To-Bac is popular here, and all our druggists 
sell it. Hardly a day passes but somebody asks 
me about No-To-Bac, soI don’t want you to hesi- 

tate to use these lines in any way that you think 
will make known to suffering humanity the hap- 
piness that thereis in No-To-Bae forthe many 
men with nicotinized brains and weakened reso- 
lutions, if they will only make up their minds to 
save the waste of vital power—to say nothing of 
the money—now going up intosmoke and out in 
tobacco spit.” 





a week. 10 jm sellers; agents 
wanted; ca talogue free; write 
Brewster Mi’g Holly, Mich 








Agents-Ladies or Gents, $76 


a week at home, using or eelling 
Gray Piaters, or takingoruers for us 
to plate. Plate gold, silver, nickel, 
copper, white metal, manufacture 
the materials and outfits, teach the 
art, only complete outfit, including 
trade secrets and formulas, lathe, 
wheels, tools, all materials for pre- 
paring, polishing. plating and fin- 
ishing, no toys, small in traveling 
case, large for shops, description, 
prices, testimonials, samples free, 


Ug 
Gray & Co., Plating Worke. Dep’t 16, Columbus, 0. 


















A Paying 
Investment. 


My advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange column 
of THE AGRICULTURIST brought many answers from 
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the hallin a body several times and were wel- 
comed in a speech by Overseer Norris and thank- 
ed by Master Hale. 

Tuesday evening the sixth or Pomona degree 
was conferred on 119 candidates, and Wednesday 
evening upon 34. 

Gloomy weather, slushy streets and almost con- 
stant rain or snowfall did not dampen the en- 
thusiasm. 

The public meeting Tuesday evening was so 
largely attended that many could not get in. It 
was presided over by C. 8. Bell, chairman of the 
local committee, Rev J. H. Race offered prayer, a 
letter of weleome was read from Mayor Green, 
Judge Ames made a stirring address of welcome 
and Master Hale replied. Short speeches were 
made by District Attorney H. C. Perkins of 
Broome, Chaplain Child, Master G. A. Watrous of 
Broome county grange, Mrs Carrie Twing of Chau- 
tanqua and Brothers Malcolm, Little and W. C. 
Gifford, the whole enlivened by the fine singing 
of a grange male quartet from Otsego county, 
led by Rev E. Newell. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to short ad- 
dresses and informal talks by Sister Gasler on the 
N Y Central club, Sister Reynolds on women’s 
work in the grange, Brother Wall on report of 
auditing committee and Sister Twing on woman 
suffrage. The entranee of Ex-Lieut-Gov Jones at 
about 4 o’clock elicited tremendous applause, and 
he made a short address. 

Wolcott grange of Wayne county, showing the 
largest membership, was presented by Goy Jones 
with the prize, consisting of two volumes of the 
proceedings of the state grange, covering a period 
from 1874 to 1888. Clinton Blanchard of Chau- 
tauqua county offered two prizes of $10 each, one 
to go to the grange showing the greatest increase 
in membership during the current year, the other 
to the organization having the largest member- 
ship prizes, to be awarded at the next state 
grange meeting. 

The election of officers oceupied considerable 
time. The re-elections were not contested, but 
tor the other honors, there was considerable fra- 
ternal rivalry. The result is stated above. 

am aati pienmen 
OHIO. 
Lecturer Freeman &till Organizing. 

came to Crawford Co on Monday, Feb 3, and 
in the evening met Auburn grange. In spite of 
the bad roads the hall was well filled and there 
were about as many ladies present as men. The 
ladies of this grange are more enthusiastic than 
the men, and some walked through the mud two 
miles or more. The mud at this time is from 6 
to 16in deep. Asis generally tlhe case the ladies 
enjoy these opportunities better than the men 
and always take an active interest in the grange. 
The young ladies of my acquaintance, and I be- 
lieve it to be the rule, are better educated than 
their husbands when first married, but too often 
their opportunities for advancement are cut off 
trom this time. Shut up with the responsibilities 
of the wife and mother and not mingling in 
society to amy great extent, she stands still. The 
husband may not be a society man, but yet in his 
business relations he comes in contact with other 
men. He meets new minds, sees new faces and 
gets new ideas, and so he generally continues to 
improve. Here is where the great injustice comes. 
We want the mother of to-day, who is to mold the 
character and give inspiration to the coming 
generation to have every opportunity for intel- 
lectual culture that we can possibly give her. 
The farmers’ wives have been neglected in the 
past, but thanks be to the grange for the grand 
work it is doing for them now. It actually opens 
up a new world to her, for she craves society 
more than man. 

Tuesday evening and Wednesday evening we 
held public meetings at Springer’s schoolhouse. 
Here we succeeded in organizing a new grange 
with 27 charter members, and since then four 
have handed in their petitions. This is a splendid 
locality and the future for this grange looks 
bright. Thursday and Friday evenings we held 
meetings in the town hall at Sulpuur Springs, a 
small village of 400. We had a good attendance of 
men, the roads being too bad for the ladies. 
There is quite an interest manifested here in the 
grange. We left the future work with a good com- 
mittee and hope they will be successful. This 
afternoon I go to Bucyrus to meet with the grange 
there. Brother R. E. Sawyer, county deputy, has 
been with me all the time. Heisa well inform- 
ed young mau and makes an excellent deputy. 
Brother Sawyer tells me his grange, Auburn, has 
purchased over $600 worth of goods through the 
grange trade, and has saved from 15 to 50 per 
cent in its purehases.—[C. M. Freeman, Lecturer 
OS G. 

NEW YORK. 

rhe grange at Mt Pleasant, Oswego Co, instailed 
its officers in January as follows: M, E. L. Distin; 
0, H. Sanford; L, L. Semour; 8, H. Payne; A 8, 
V. Rowel; C, J. W. Distin; T, J. Raali; 8, J. Aus- 
tin; G K, D. Calkins; Pomona, Mrs H. Semour; 
Flora, Mrs Calkins; Ceres, Mrs Howard; L A 8, 
Mrs V. Rowel. 

The officers-elect of St Johnsville (Montgomery) 
grange, No 595, Edwin S. Snell master and Nor- 
man B. Snell secretary, were duly installed by 
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District Deputy Van Derveer at a public meeting 
held at the home of Harvey Fox on Jan 29. After 
the installation and feast a closed session was 
held in which the deputy was asked to exemplify 
the unwritten work, which he did in a most com- 
plete and satisfactory manner. Following came 
recitation and songs by Deputy Van Derveer and 
Patron Markell and concluded with a social 
dance. In one set four generations were repre- 
sented; two youthful grangers danced with their 
great-grandparents, their father and mother, 
grandfather and grandmother being in the same 
whirl. The participants of this cotillion were mem- 
bers of the celebrated Fox family of the town St 
Johnsville and from outward appearances the 
senior couple will live to dance with their great- 
great-grandchildren. The elder Foxis a candi- 
date for re-election as assessor of his town, a posi- 
tion he has held for several years. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Eagle grange, No1, of Montgomery, Lycoming 
Co, will celebrate its 25th anniversary, Feb 20. 
There will be an afternoon and evening session, 
the afternoon open and in charge of the charter 
members principally. Brother Luke Eger now de- 
ceased was organizer and served as master of this 
grange the first two years and Brother Frank Por- 
ter followed him as master. Eagle grange ex- 
tends to all granges fraternal greeting and pros- 
perity and would be happy to receive greetings 
for this special day either by representative or 
letter from all granges. The evening will be clos- 
ed, the afternoon program continued and a special 
program prepared. Many guests are expected 
and will be cordially entertained at homes of 





Patrons. Lunch wil} be served in the hall to aj 
Patrons who will remain for evening session, 
Eagle grange hall is two miles west of Montgom. 
ery. Patrons coming by rail and desiring to be 
met will notify B. F. Decker, Montgomery, Pa, 
stating also at about what time they will arrive, 


THE PROGRESS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 





CONSUMPTION. 


A scientific discussion of this dread disease, its 
cause, treatment and cure, by Dr Robert Hunter, 
the fatherof inhalation and the most eminent lung 
specialist of the day. After a period of research 
extending over half a century, Dr Hunter ex- 
plains his perfected discovery of a specific rem- 
edy for consumption, and proves its success not 


“only scientifically but through the _ grateful 


testimonials of his patients. Dr Hunter was for 
forty years the sole advocate of the germ theory of 
consumption which is now accepted by the medi- 
cal profession throughout the world as the only 
correct theory—thus establishing beyond doubt 
his superior knowledge of this disease. Readers 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can obtain Dr 
Hunter’s book explaining his treatment without 
charge, by addressing him at his residence, 117 
West Forty-fifth street, New York. 




















AGENTS 
WANTED. 


Illustrated pamphlet mailed free. 


N.B.—I deliver free on board at distributing points. 


ee. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


ACME PULVERIZING HARROW, 


CLOD CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 


Adapted to all soils 
and all work. Crushes, 
cuts, lifts, pulverizes, 
turns and levels the soil 


in one operation. Made en- 
tirely of cast steel and wrought 
iron—practically indestructible. 
Cheapest riding harrow on earth. $8.00 and up. 
DENT ON TRIAL ifvct caticmactory “Po? 


DUANE H,. NASH, Sole Wi’f°r, 
Millington, New Jersey, and Chicago, Ill. 








See Cut Herewith. 


} VERMONT FARI1 FIACHINE CO., 


See Records in Our Catalog. 
In the Experiment Station Dairy Schools the U.S. 
showed tests of skimmed milk, at 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 0.01 of 1 Per Cent. 
VERMONT, 9.03 of 1 Per Cent. 
PENNSYLVANIA, 0.04 of 1 Per Cent. 
INDIANA, A Bare Trace Only. 


PRICES, $775.00 AND UP. 


It Stands on Its Own Bottom 


IS TWICE TRUE OF THE 


Improved United States Cream Separator. 


Send for it. Free to All. 








AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County where we have noné 
- The U. 8. Separator is made under Patents owned exclusively by us. Beware of imitating 
ind infringing machines, 


We furnish everything for the Creamery and Dairy. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





— 
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PRICES. 


COMPLETE LINE OF 


ASPINWALL MFC. CO., 





WNC 


POTATO MACHINERY, 


CUTTERS, SPRAYERS, SORTERS, ETC. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 


6O SABIN ST., JACKSON, MICH. 




















ON FACHROLL OF ALL | 
GENUINE NEPONSET, 


TOBACCO 














Cover 


square 


AND MARKE 


** For that leaky, dripping roof, 
Use Neponset Water-Proof.” 


feet 


T 


and sheathe your barns, sheds, 
henhouses—all your outbuildings— 
ereerthouses—hotbeds—with NEPON- 
SET. With it you can erect excellent 
buildings at low cost. 
shingles and costs much less. 
only $5. 


tin caps included. Send for a sample. 
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As durable as 
500 
00—tacks and 


Neponset Black Building Paper 


for inside lining 


paper; odorless, 


Better than tarred 
clean, economical. 









Sole [lfrs. 





We will send you Free of expense 
Samples and Particulars. 


F. W. BIRD & SON, 
East Walpole, Mass. 





NEPONSE 


Water=Proof. 


Red Rope 
Roofing 
Fabric 








Ow YY Va 























THE TOBACCO CROP AND MARKET. 


The New 
The seedleaf market has been ve1 
the past week, 


York City Market. 
y quiet during 


with sales of small size, but a 


number of buyers the past week looked as though 
they were very near the buying point. One 
manufacturer, interviewed on the street, said he 
was not after tobacco now but was looking around 
to know where he could lay his finger on some 
wrappers when things improved. With the fi- 
nance) improvement and the spring time coming 
on apace, it will be strange if matters do not 
take a brighter turn before the month is out. As 
to ‘white veins,’’ farmers should examine their 
crops carefully but not be scared into believing 
that they are not rth anything. Like all other 
scares, it will be worked for all it is worth. Sales 
for last week foot up a total of 1200 es. New Eng- 
land sold at 18 to 35e; 400 es N E went to 
export. Imports of wrappers continue to decline, 
being only half as large in Dee as in Nov, and 
for veul > only 4,631,000 Ibs compared to 6,673,000 
lbs in °9. Stocks of wrapper leaf in bond con- 
tinue to decrease at a gratifying rate. If this 
keeps up, it must favorably affect values of do- 
mestic wrappers. As to domestie leaf, the demand 
continues strong forleaf of fine quality. The 
better grades of °92 are being sold off at fancy 
prices to holders and dealers whose stocks are 
dwindlings low will soon be obliged to replace °92 
with ’. The °95 leaf from any part of the country 
presents but little leaf of wrapery grades. There 
isa considerable amount among New England 
M4 and occasional lots among Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvanis and New York leaf. The white vein scare 
over ‘9 will injure the leaf very little as far as 
filler or binder use goes, as the veins are stripped 
out. As to low grade leaf, a considerable amount 


is being worked off in export trade. Exports in 
December were 5500 cs and during January 6335 


cs. During January, sales aggregated 11,000 cs, 
consisting of 3000 ¢s New England, 2400 Pennsyl- 
Vania, 1500 New York, 2100 Ohio and 2000 Wiscon- 
sin. 
Skill Essential to Tobacco Growing, 

Tobacco is raised in all latitudes, but the value 
of the crop depends, not upon the pounds per acre 
raised, but upon the excellence of the product, 
A few acres carefully raised and skillfully cured 
may bring more clear profit than hundreds badly 
cultivated and improperly handled. In no crop 
are there greater variations in price than in the 
tobacco leaf market. In the great tobacco marts 


it is not uncommon to find ‘*lugs’’ selling at 3 to 


5¢ P tb, while handsome yellow leaf or cigar stock 
Will command simultaneously 50 to Tic P th. Be- 
fore growing a crop of tobacco in any country, 
it should be determined what class, type or 


grade can be raised and then bend every effort in 
the securement of the best of each. Soils and 
Climate determine to a large extent the kind of 
tobacco that can be raised, but proper selection 
of seed, careful culture and improved methods of 
curing will modify this kind as to texture, flavor, 
Color and general structure. A knowledge of the 
proper fertilizer or the proper manner of hand- 


ling a curing process may 
hundred 
while 


add several 
the product, 


OnTO—The 


enable the grower to 
per cent to the value of 
a deficiency of information on 
these points may cause the grower. to destroy the 
very quality which gives this increased price. 
Local Reports. 
crop of eastern Ohio is 


sumption was 

year.—In Preble 
ary, 
for market, 


as 


Dutch 
"9D erop is 


tities of 
The 


tobacco 
wholly marketed at Baltimore, 
consisted of about 7000 hhds and 
ripe nor so colory as the 
contracted for about [2400 
about 
co; 
growers hustled the 
rains 
leaf in fire condition. 
in the county is Zimmer’s Spanish ; 
and seedle 


ubsold:a 








Mad. The 1894 crop 


Cable A 
E. 8. Irish, Treas. 





WATER POWER FOR GOLD MINES, 


To Colorado Gold Fields by Electric Wires. 

2,500 Horse Power, each worth $100 he. annum. 

Ne t yearly earning capacity, in rentals....$225, 

50,000 shares Treas. Stk. for sale at 50c per share, 
(late r 50,000 shares at 70c—100,000 at 90¢c and #1.) 

Company owns rich placers aud speeial ore mills. 

Will acquire lode mines by lease and bona. 

The Union Water, Mines and Power Co. 
Address, “Granger,’ Denver, Colo. 
(Ass’t Cash. Denver Nat. BK.) 





was neither so 
preceding one. France 
hhds. The other con- 
the same as the previous 
during the middle ot Janu- 
preparation of tobacco 
and warmer ather put 
About the only leaf raised 
but large quan- 
formerly raised. 


we 


af were 


WHICH CATALOGUE sexo vou 


Mandolins, Violins, Violin Music 
Violin Cases Violin Bows 
Banjos,Banjo Music 
Cuitars,CuitarMusio 

Fiutes, Flute Music 

Cornets, Cornet Music, Harmonicas. 


Cc. C. STORY, 26 Central Street, Boston, Mass. 





t this time last yeur, the ’34 











was well sold. Low prices again exert a tendency WANTED =e 4 
for a reduced acreage, as sales of any leaf are few ourgee 
" ‘ . . to the wholesale and re- 
and prices low. Early in February, four car- tail trade. Our goods 
loads seed and Dutch were bought at 3@6c. To- sell on sight, Liberal salary or Commission 
bacco will soon be out of growers’ 1 , Zi tion permanent. _ For fvl seston and — address 
weasrdtdace DS OWS OF growers Bans sin Centennial Mnfg. Co,, Atlanta, Ga, Factory, Milwaukee, Wis, 
mer’s Spanish dull but many hope for a spirited 
demand in March as growers will be through : eagle 
stripping and buyers able to examine crops.—The Lederman, has done an estimated damage of $13,- 
1 Fiensior loa ta thc Miuent valley abou : plainly 000 to 2000 cs of tobacco. The leaf was fully insur- 
a sil i C% ahic ‘ Silt S pis i . _ load a 
the effect of the summer drouth. While there is ed. As the fire was conclusively proven to have 
a portion fair, there is also a large proportion been incendiary and Mr Lederman came from the 
very poor Sales are atSto 6.—At Cincinnati, a W®ehouse half an hour before the fire, he was 
decided improvement is noticeable in trade since promptly arsested, but - sane secured bail on 
Feb 1. Receipts of new leaf are increasing and 1000 bonds. The case is a singular one and may 
. « « i Cas ae Dak : 

rices have advanced 2 to 3c on good and fine Shed some light on some of the many numerous 
arent ant tnuen scales Seba bank demas recent fires in Lanecaster’s tobacco center.—Over 

i i ers ( ‘ ; i Vanecea, P P . : * 
Sales are becoming larger and buyers are at the county, growers are in the midst of stripping, 
ms ‘ ‘ ie arec é 1) < uit- pm - : > 290K asa as dite ~ 
tending closely to business. Colory goods are in but hardly a sale of ’95 leaf is reported. 
much better condition. Warehouse men are dis- NEW YORK—In the Onondaga section, the stocks 
appointed in that offerings of new contain so of 1892, °93 and °94 tobaeco having been pretty 
little leaf of real quality. Fine leaf is quickly much exhausted, there is now some little atten- 


taken and at profitable prices to'growers. 


Increas- 





tion being 


paid to the 795 growth, though but very 


ed demand for low grade leaf has helped out the few crops are changing hands. There is said to 
market somewhat in that line. Country buyers be some good stock in the ’95, but not an exces- 
are said to be doing but little. Prices are higher sive quantity of prime leaf. Perhaps the tobacco 
than at any time since fall and the average price eured down too rapidly during the drouthy period 
from week to week shows a decided gain. Higher in the fall. It is pleasing to announee that this 
prices have increased shipments and warehouses country is becoming bare of ’92 and ’93 leaf. Our 
have taken on a very busy appearance. For last growers do not want any more of such leaf as was 
week, the 1634 hhds old sold averaged S68 )p produced in 1893. It has been selling for a nomi- 
ewt, as follows: 382 at 1@3 95, 434 at 4@5 95, 374 at nal price to exporters—3 to 5¢ P th, while the ‘92 
6@7 95, 113 8@9 95, 255 at 10@14 75, 73 at 1ka@19 25, and the better sorts or selections of ’93 have been 
3 at 2la@22. The 391 hhds new offered 5 22, 188 hhds selling at 6 to 10e. The market is exceedingly 
selling at 1a3 95, 87 at 4@5 95, 54 at Ga7T 95, 22 at os dull. Buyers are scarce and prices are not satis- 
@9 95, 30 at 10@14 75, 10 at 15@17 75. factory. Growers should hold on to good leaf and 
ie sess aR ali ca as nae sell their trash or poor tobacco they may have on 
suaees ae se Mra aie ogg Bsionigas hand, Prices ran 3 aed 4c for low leaf, 9to 10c for 
average one in quantity. The proportion of ctalyetgpeag 8 At Be Igium, H. K. Potter sold at 13¢ in 
ail ate) eee s hogar SONS: ae ae bundle.—At Euclid, C. M. Soule sold and shipped 
inferior grades was large, as was the case ae oa 
of ’93, consequently prices declined down to 5vO 08. = delete 
sc P ib. Better grades; being in small supply, A Necessity to Good Farming—AMERICAN AG- 
were in active demand at firm prices. The  picvuuruRIsT is always on hand with seasonable 
French government contracted for 12,000 hhds of hints and suggestions, while its stock notes and il- 
the crop; Maryland farmers shipped 800 hhds  jystrations are practical and right to the point,and 


abroad and the experiment was not repeated. 


PENNSYLVANTA—Another fire in 
Lancaster, 


house at 


a tobacco ware- 


occupied chiefly by Julius 





its culinary 
fitted for the wants of each member of the family. 
(James C. 


department cannot be beaten. It is 


Bivins. Shiloh. N J. 
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Exempting [lortgages from Taxation. 


HENRY WINN 


As a general rule, that tax alone is just that 
bears on all alike in proportion to their prop- 
erties. The fair application of this rule is 
vital to the farmer because his property is 
open to the assessor and cannot escape, and 
he must largely bear the taxes shirked by 
the holders of notes and bonds omitted from 
the lists. The New York comptroller made a 
very moderate estimate in his report for 1889 
when he said: ‘‘It is therefore an astounding 
fact that over $2,500,000,000 of personal prop- 
erty within the state unjustly escapes taxa- 
tion.”’ The terrible burden thus dishonestly 
thrown on the farmer is obvious and year by 
year rapidly grows heavier. One of these 
pleusible reforms advocated is to exempt 
mcrtgages. The tax is said to be double and 
the borrower would profit by lower interest. 

A owns a farm free of mortgage worth 
$5000. Plainly he owes taxes on it. He sells 
it to B, his penniless workman, taking B’s 
note and $5000 mortgage. It is said to be 
double and unjust to tax A, now a money 
lender, on his note, and B on the farm also. 
But who has the hardship? Plainly A is us 
rich as he was before. He has not impover- 
ished himself by an even bargain or he would 
not have made it. He therefore owes just as 
much tax as he paid before and he suffers 
nothing by double taxation in the case, if 
there is any. As all the laws passed and 
proposals made tend only to let him off from 
taxes on the note he holds—a property rightly 
taxed—we refuse to discuss the question of 
double taxation. It is utterly irrelevant till 
somebody comes with a practical scheme to 
relieve B, the borrower, who if anybody bears 
the hardship. 

That any law which exempts the lender 
helps the borrower by reducing the interest 
charge, we deny. The most specious plan is 
that of Massachusetts. It provides that when 
A has a mortgage on B’s farm, A shall be ex- 
empt on the mortgage note, but shall be taxed 
instead on the farm to the extent of his 
mortgage and B on the farm value above the 
mortgage, unless B shall assume A’s share of 
the farm tax. In fact, B, the borrower, al- 
ways does assume the taxes of lender A_ by 
a covenant in the mortgage, and so A goes 
free. But the borrower pays the full land tax 
—that is, all the taxes he paid before the ex- 
emption—and one tax more, namely his share 
of the tax the lender gets rid of. Neither 
does the borrower get any cheaper interest by 
reason of the change. 

The question is, Why cannot the 
exact some reduction of interest when he 
enants to assume the lender’s taxes’ It is be- 
cause the state requires a full tax on the land 
at all events. Ifthe lender is a man from 
another state, a foreigner, a tax dodger, or an 
exempt institution, none of whom bore a tax 
under the old law taxing both the mortgage 
and farm, he must now assume a new tax on 
the farm if the borrower is to gain anything. 
This lender never paid such a tax before and 
he will not now; neither will he reduce his 
interest charges, for he gets no advantage to 
lead him thereto, and finds no change to com- 
pel him. So the borrower has to assume his 
taxes on the land without any reduction of 
rate. And since these classes of lenders who 
hold the bulk of the mortgages will make no 


borrower 
cove 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


no more will go into mortgages for the tax 
bonus than will go out if the rates fall. 

The data of Massachusetts prove this. The 
exemption was passed there in 1881. <Allinter- 
est rates have declined there, the rate on 
mortgages falling very much more (as savings 
bank data show) in the five years before this 
law than in the eight years after. To tind 
whether the exemption reduced rates,we must 
compare the decline in mortgage rates with 
that in the interest realizable from other sound 
investment securities. For this purpose a 
writer on taxation selected in 1882 certain 
securities, and has used their rates since in 
comparison with the mortgage rates officially 
taken by the tax commissioner, who every 
three years takes abstracts of every new 
mortgage recorded in Massachusetts in the 
first tive months of the period. This is from 
his table: 

Interest Realizable Decline 

1880 1889 

Boston & Alb 7’s of 1892, 4.60 3.65 0.95 
Us 4’s after 1907, 3.63 2.12 1.51 
Mass 5’s of 1894, 3.94 2.78 1.16 
Maine 6's, 4.19 3.00 1.10 
N H 6's 4.46 3.11 1.35 
Massachusetts mortgages, 6.12 5.30 0.82 

The rate of mortgage interest under eight 
years of this exemption has not fallen so much 
as the rates on other sound securities subject 
to no change of law. The census data correct- 
ly interpreted tell the same story. They can- 
not be used, excepting in Maine, Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island, by reason of usury 
laws under which few rates above the legal 
will appear on the record. Maine is not 
availabie for comparison, since rural rates do 
not fall as much as those on large urban loans. 
Thus the decline in Barnstable was only 0.42$ 
per cent against 0.947 in Boston. But Rhode 
Island is about like Massachusetts with Bos- 
ton left out. The average mortgage rate in 
Rhode Island, according to the census for 
the ten years 1880-1889, declined 0.46 per cent, 
against a like decline of 0.55in Massachusetts, 
the latter decline being less than one-eleventh 
of one per cent more, or about one-sixteenth 
of the local tax rate removed from mortgage. 
But this includes the great capitalistic city of 
Boston. Compared with Massachusetts leav- 
ing Boston out, the mortgage rates in Rhode 
Island must have declined more with no 
change to bring them down, than in Massachu- 
setts under this exemption. 

It is plain enough, then, that the mortgage 
lender will not reduce his interest charge be- 
cause he is exempted. On the other hand, the 
Massachusetts tax committee of 1884 estimated 
that the borrower must bear about one-sixth of 





one per cent more taxes than before because 
the exemption forces up the general rate. 

This bid of exemption to draw money into 
mortgages and cheapen their rates attracts 
no dollar that is not already in the tax lists, 
and if it goes, its tax must be lost. If any 
effect is to be had, then, not only must all the 
taxes now collected from mortgages be lost, 
but the taxes on other vast sums as well. The 
whole scheme is simply one to let off those 
most justly taxed and most able to pay, and 
saddle the burden they should pay onto the 
already overtaxed farmer. Certainly there ig 
nothing in this experience of Massachusetts to 
warrant other states exempting mortgages. 

— ne 

Turning Cider Into Vinegar.—The best and 
easiest way to turn cider into vinegar is to 
put about one-fourth of its quantity of good 
sharp vinegar in it;-put it in a warm place 
and thoroughly stir the liquid once a week or 
oftener. The barre: should not be more than 
three-fourths full and the bunghole should be 
left open. 





ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


W.L. Douc.as 
$3. SHOE BEVok p= 
If you pay $4 to $6 for shoes, ex- ~ 3. 


amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 
OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
than any 
other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is ‘stamped on the bottom. 

Ask your dealer for our 85, 
84, $3.50, 82.50, 82.25 Shoes- 
$2.50, B2 "and $1.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If your dealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
your order. Send for new Illus- 
trated Catalogue to Box M. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass. 








* JUST PUBLISHED. + 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY AT FARMING. 


MORTGAGE LIFTERS 


—OR— 


How They Paid Off the Farm Mortgage. 


Being the statement of 150 farmers in various sections of the United States, of their own experience in buying 4 


farm on credit, paying for it from its proceeds, and then both improving the homestead and acquiring 


Ilustrated with many 


a competence. 


Portraits of Mortgage Lifters, 


concession, the smaller class who paid all 
taxes on the mortgages before the exemption 
can and do exact the same terms, because 
there cannot be two prices for the same loan- 


able capital in the same market. And they Practicai Men and Women 
pocket the entire benefit of the exemption 


without helping the borrower. Plainly the all over America of the methods which they followed to pay off their mortgages, and thus become free and 


. . : . - - — independent American citizens. 
tax dodger, for instance, can dodge just as Not Theory. 


: Facts 
well on a foreign mortgage as a home mort- ° 
gage, and if such a law should reduce home stical Experience, Rather tham Obserwation-. 
done, not what they might have done. Such are the keynotes of this first 


rates he would withdraw his money and in- 
vest it otherwise till rates should be restored We can but feel that it is destined to accomplish immense good in aiding 
again. Competing investments are always farmers and others to own their farms and homes free of debt. A careful study of their experiences must be of great 
bidding for his money. As for the taxed value to every one who owns a@ mortgaged farm or who is a tenant instead of an owner Such an one may not be able 
lender, it is well said that the donation of to practice exactly the methods and plans of these mortgage lifters, but no person is so situated that he cannot obtain 4 
P - wealth of helpful .ints from this book. Those whose land is paid for, may also be benefited by these lessons of actual 
taxes to him by the state will no more make experience. 
him lend money cheaper than it will make 
a farmer sell butter cheaper for his grandfa- 
ther to give himacow. Hecan only be moved 
by an increased supply of loanable capital and 


and numerous engravings of their farins, homes, and families. Scleeted from over 500 essays that competed for liberal 
prizes; together with « full summary of the United States census of i890 pertaining to farms, homes, and mortgages. 
This book is unique. Instead of a single author’s views and opinions, which at best must be largely based upon study, 
observation, or theory, this book contains a recital by 


rrac 


What real flesh, blood, and brains have 
and only book of its kind in the world. 


POSTPAID, 25 CENTS. 
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Pontiac Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


12M0, PAPER. ILLUSTRATED. 


ORANGE JUDD CO 


52 & 54 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Good for Any Table, 


MARTHA A. MARSH. 


3 rolled 
dust of 


t.—Yolks of 3 eggs beaten, 
pinch of salt, 


Egg Omele 
crackers, # cup milk, 
add the stiff 


pepper ; beaten whites and fry in 
1 tablespoonful butter. 

Tomato Soup.—One quart-can tomatoes, 2 ta- 
blespoons flour, 1 of butter, 4 teaspoon salt, 1 


1 pint hot water or 1 quart of 
soup stock, pinch of red pepper. Let the to- 
mato and stock (or water) come to a boil, 
rub flour, butter and a little of the tomato to- 


teaspoon sugar, 


gether, and stir into the boiling mixture. 
Strain through a sieve fine enough to retain 


the seeds. Butter slices of good stale bread, 
cut in small squares, place in tin, buttered 


side up, and brown in quick oven. Serve with 
the soup. 

Graham Puffs. —One and one-half cup graham 
flour, 1 of white flour, 2 teaspoons sugar, 1 of 
salt, mix to a batter with milk and bake in 
gem pans in a hot oven 15 or 20 minutes. Do 
not spoil the delicate mixture by using bak- 
ing powder, as it will rise without. 

Ice-Cream Cake.—One cup of sugar, 4 cup bute 
ter, creamed, 4 cup sweet milk,2 cups of flour, 
1} teaspoons baking powder, whites of 3 eggs, 
beaten thoroughly. Bake in three layers. 
The yolks are to be beaten, and add 1leup of 
powdered sugar, } teaspoon vanilla. Put be- 
tween and over cake. 

ingel Cake.—Whites of six eggs beaten stiff, 
l cup sugar, # cup flour with 1 teaspoon cream 
tartar, and 1 teaspoon vanilla. This recipe 
Is not expensive. 

a 

Mushroom Ketchup.—Put a quantity of large, 
natural mushrooms into an earthen pan and 
break them up small, sprinkle salt over 
them, let them lie for several days, mixing 
them up each day, then let them stand about 
a week, and not stir them until a thick scum 
rises to the top. Then strain the liquor from 
the and boil it with some pepper- 
corns, ginger, cloves and some mus- 
tard tied in a muslin bag. When cold 
bottle it, leaving the spice in, and cork it up 
tight. In three months boil it all up again 
and when cold rebottle it. It will now keep 
for years.—{ Jenny. 


mushrooms 
mace. 


seeds, 


Knitting in Fashion.—The ‘‘smart set’’ of 
New York city, as the wealthy and _ ultra- 
fashionable are pleased to call themselves, are 


knitting with all their might now while at 
their suburban homes and resorts. This fad 
has been brought about by the wearing of golf 
stockings, which are knitted. The history of 
the French revolution is called—women of 
Paris seated in a ring around the guillotine 
“knitting, knitting, and seeing nothing.”’ 
Care of the Tooth-Brush.—Tooth-brushes 
should be washed frequently—at least about 
twice a week—in some antiseptic solution, 


strong salt and water, or bicarbonate of sodi- 


um and water, being two good and _ readily 
provided cleansers. 
— 
Give and Take. 

An Interesting Story.—What an interesting 
story we are having in the paper now. I am 
almost te mpted to re ad the story before I do 
the Table Talk and I never did befere. There 
isone thing Tam glad of: Miss McCallen’s 
heroines, while smart and active, are not quite 
80 abno bee so as that Pretty Bob heroine 
who cooked her dinner so rapidly. Did any 
of you estimate the short time it took her to 
do that amount of work? At 9 o’clock she 
Was sitting in a very disorderly dining room 
reading, when her older friend arrived: abso- 


lutely n othing done toward a dinner for 15 or 
limen. Her next appearance, ‘‘as the clock 
Struck 11,’’ was with two fowls, not only cook- 
Ing, but roasted, having been caught, picked 
and dressed in che two hours; ‘‘rows of pies 
lined the pantry shelves,’’ and she had ham 
frying and a big kettle of vegetables prepared 
and nearly boiled. Her house had been re- 
Stored to order meanwhile, and she and the 
friend (magical woman) were able to sound 


AROUND .THE TABLE 


that dinner bell to summon the men as 
promptly as the etiquette of the neighborhood 
demanded. For ‘‘not to have dinner at 12 
was as bad as to offer only one kind of pie.’’ 
When I had a nuinber (only a few) extra men 
to prepare dinner for last fall, I wished I 
had one of the energetic housekeepers of Pret- 
ty Bob to make my preparations with the ra- 


pidity hers did.—| Ulrica. 

Romance and Love Are Filed.—Cannot any- 
one see that less attention should be_ paid to 
divorce and more to marriage? In the olden 
time—surely I cannot have dreamed it—when 
aman and woman grew to love each other 
so well that they agreed to stand together for 
better or for worse, so long as God let them, 
they kept that vow. They did not make it 
until they knew exactly what they were do- 


ing; until he knew that on all the earth there 
lived no woman but her and she felt that he 
was the one man under heaven. They mar- 
ried as if God’s eye was on them and his 
blessing on their heads. And then there was 
no power that could tear those two asunder. 
No, gentlemen, this century is very near the 
twentieth. We are progressing. Let us be 
proud of these facts. We are the happy pos- 
sessors of electricity and dynamite bombs; 
of a modern civilization with every conceiv- 
able contrivance for our convenience and lux- 
ury, under whose laws any silly fool can go 
unthinkingly and get married, for ‘‘the town 
of Alva does a thriving business in dealing 
out divorces to those who have unintention- 


ally secured a misfit in the matrimonial mar- 
ket!’? Andin face of these glorious reflec- 
tions, perhaps it is a little ungrateful to re- 


mark that men are neither nobler nor happier 
than of yore; that romance and love and loy- 
alty are fled, and that duty has become a 
name.—|Rob Brownle. 


Beware Too Much Culture.— Well, Nip- 
per, I don’t know that I can improve on your 
definition of culture, but please put me on 
record as saying that even this symmetrical 
development can be overdone. For instance, 


sister 


take music. I believe I can get as much 
solid enjoyment out of a rendition of simple 
ballads as the highly educated in music can 


out of Beethoven’s sonatas. If we can get the 
same amount of amusement or can be as well 
satisfied with something we can get with a 
month’s laber, I hold it to be an utter waste 
of time (and waste of time is a sin) to spend 
three years acquiring something which is 
really no better. I suppose this will raise a 
tempest among the Tablers, if there are any 
lovers of so-called high-grade music among 


us, but remember one thing—I am a lover of 
music myself, but have never had a musical 
eucation, and what’s more, don’t want it, 


and I don’t believe any real good would come 
of it. I'll tell you how you could improve. 
Just be satistied with simple and beautiful 
music, and exert the energy you would use in 
acquiring the high musical education in 
learning to do to others as you would be done 
by. This might be followed to advantage in 
other lines, but my purpose is to show how I 
believe culture is overdone, and this example 
my purpose. Novello’s tirade may 
have been ‘‘good natured raillery,’’ but if so 
I will just say to her, for heaven’s sake don’t 
ever get mad!—[IF. H. Richardson. 


serves 


“Delectable Old-Maidism.’ 
Harkins, one ought not to deplore being be- 
yond the age of girlhood. There are many 
opportunities for happiness, even for old 
maids, [ sometimes visit at the home of 
three ‘‘unappropriated blessings’’ with bright 
minds, gentle ways and unaffected manners 
(I can’t bear affectation), who find pleasure 
inthe daily routine of duties well done. 
Then they have man friends and woman 
friends with whom they hold delightful dis- 
cussions on topics of interest, and even go so 


"Really, Susie 


far as to chat on the subject of delectable old- 
maidism. Their lives might be fuller and 
more satisfactory with the love of good hus- 
bands but the gleams of sunshine they cast 
along, the rough way of others reflects back 
on themselves and makes them happy. 
Charles Hap 

Roots and Herbs.—Why can’t we have more 
talking about herbs, barks and so on? I have 
Aunt Dorothy’s remedies saved, and Aunt 
Mollie’s remedy for pneumonia, and would 
like to know more from them. I will say 
that buttercup leaves crushed are good for 
headache and cold in the head, just by good 
long inhalation of the juices. Betty weed, 
gathered and steeped, is good for bowel com- 


plaints. Dandelion root, sarsaparilla root, 


narrow dock root, checkerberry leaves and 
raspberry leaves, steeped together, and halt 
a wine glass drank three times a day, makes 
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Let’s hear from 





a good spring tonic. others. 


| Molhe Dearest. 


Interested in No 4.—Your farmer’s daughter 
No 4 much resembles a sister of mine. who 
could work on the farm and handle the teams 
of horses and plow as well as the hired help. 
I would like to askif this young farmer’s 
daughter can do the same, as from the wide- 
awake face I should judge she could handle 
the plow and do general farm work with the 
same ease as she would cook pies or make 
pud lings. This is the kind of maidens the 
wealthy farmers’ sons are looking for.—[Staten 
Island Farmer’s Son. 





Asked and Answered.—In reply to Florence 
E. V., this paper purchases stories, at prices 
varying according te quality and availability, 
but the supply is sufficient at present for the 
wants of months to come. Very few pores. 
aside from professional  story-writers, can 
write stories worthy of publication. 

I would like the address of Susie Harkins, 
author of A husband instead of a hired man, 
that appeared in the Jan 4 number of this pa- 











per. I think she is a lost relative.—(W. E. 
Harkins, Arlington, Neb. 
on] nh en 





WALTER BAKER & CO., “wee. 


Established Dorchester, Peat ap AP 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 
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Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


Made at 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


It bears their Trade Mark 
‘* La Belle Chocolatiere ’ on every can. 


Beware of Imitations. 
eon] @ @ @ @]0G] 22] O28 B@O 


Complex On 


may be changed—made beautiful Ans cost. 


NEW WALL PAPERS 


—ali grades—50% less than common prices. 
Samples and guide to paperine, FREE, De-cribe rooms and 
state price you want to pay. Paper hanger’s outfit complete, §L 


CHAS. M. N. KILLEN, 1233 Filbert St., Phila., Pa. 


MEN: WOMEN 


Taught to make Aefte Portraits in spare hours 
ay homes by a me w my righted method. Those fom 











ing my method will be furnished work by m > byw 7 ich 

ak ARN. $8 0 SiG AWE EEK. particulars 

German A i, Tyrone, Pa. 
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WH SELL MARY JANE DISHWASHER and 
get rich? It is the best made. it suits every pods: 
NOT Every family wants one. It is only $3. ‘Oe 
PURINTON &'‘CO., Des Moines, lowa. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, 


45 Liberty st., New York, sells all makes under half price. 
Don’t buy before wr iting them for unprejudiced advice 
and prices. Exchanges. Immense stock for selection. 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class Largesthous¢ 
in the world. Dealers supplied. 62page illus. cat. freg 


OUR HEALTH ADVISER 


Treats nervous debility and all Chronie diseases. BO 
1538, Springfield, Mass. 

































































































































OUR YOUNG FOLKS 
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MINIATURE, 








A Miniature Vessel. 


Tre accompanying photograph shows the 
model of a brigantine rigged vessel 20 inches 
long by five inches beam. It is perfect in 
the smallest detail, being a complete model 
of the vessel in which the young sailor who 
made rt first went to sea. He spent about 
two months in finishing it, for even a clear 
photograph hardly shows the delicacy and 
perfection of the work. The woodwork was 
all carved by a jackknife and smoothed with 
sandpaper. Pulleys, weights and anchor 
were cut neatly from solid lead and molded 
into shape, while every rope of a brigantine 
is represented by cord of various thicknesses. 
The sails are made of fine linen neatly hem- 
med, and the bit of scenery on which it is 
mounted with its lighthouse and life saving 
station, is as perfect in detail as the vessel 
itself. 


The Children’s Table. 


My First Hunt Out West—I always did like 


to hunt and so did one of my _ schoolmates. 
His name was Lester Davis. We had got sick 
of hunting the small game in the part of New 
Hampshire that we lived in, so we got us 
some rifles and started for Maine, and from 
Maine we were going ont west. Every night 





‘ about 6 o’clock we started a fire and slept on 


our blankets near the fire. We had a large 
dog with us and his name was Skip. He 
was not afraid of anything. One night he 
awoke us witha sav- 
age growl. I- could 
not see Lester any-" 
where. I sat still lis- 
tening. Pretty soon 
his rifle spoke and 
he same —-— tearing 
through the bushes 
as fast as his legs 
would carry him. I 
had my rifle in my 
hands and soon a 
queer looking animal came after him. I fired 
and he ee dead. We did not either of 
us know what it was. Next we went straight 
for Moosehead lake. It took us a number of 
nights to get there, but at last we camped 
on the bank. The next morning our dog 
started a deer,and after half a day’s tramp we 
shot him as he started toswim across a small 
pond. After we shot all the deer in Maine 
that we wanted, we took the train and went 
west. We stayed around out west about a 
week and did not see anything near enough 
to shoot. One night Skip awoke us with a 
loud bark. We could see two eyes glaring at 
us from the top of a tall elm tree. We did 
not dare to shoot at him in the dark and we 
did not know what it was. So we poked up 
our fire and did not sleep the rest of the 
night. In the morning we could see that it 
was a large panther. We both fired together 
and he dropped dead. One day we saw a 
bear and shot at him but did not kill him. 
He ran after us and we had to climb trees. 
As we were climbing we dropped our rifles. 
We went up trees about three rods apart. As 
the bear was under my tree, Lester slipped 
bown and shot him. One night we thought 
we saw something moving about in the 
bushes. We shot and killed it. ' the morn- 





ing we found we had killed our dog. So then 
as we had no dog, we went home. We sold 
our skins for just $100.—|George Jewett. 


The Capture of the Mink.—A small mink got 


into our henroost and killed 25 hens and one 
of my hens. She was a speckled white hen. 
She was tame. My little dog Mixie went down 
into the brook and Mr Fields went down 
with her and he watched her, and she kept 
scratching and crying, and Mr Fields called 
Joe and Robert to get the iron bar and the 
dog Rover. They got the mink by the head 
and Rover shook him up and killed the 
mink.—|Ida Bell Sweet. 


Another Owl.—Three cheers for ‘Hoot Owl!’’ 


He certainly deserves them after making such 
a fine speech. It must have exhausted all his 
hooting powers to compose and deliver such 
aspeech. I wonder if Josephine isn’t a trifle 
vain of her good looks? I hope she won’t 
take offense now at this remark. It seems 
to be the fashion just now for everybody who 
writes to this corner to give their age, so I 
be follow suit and say that I am 14.—| Screech 
wl. 








A Historic House.—My grandma has two 
farms. One has 300 acres, the other has about 
500 acres. They are about five miles from 
each other. My grandma’s house was built 
in 1713. The doors and windows and most 
of the timber are out of the old house which 
was built in 1600. The story of my grand- 
ma’s house is in this paper of April 27, 1895. 
The heading of the story was A seventeenth 
century wizard, by Will Templar.—[Dow L. 
Sanders. 


A Will of His Own.—I have a pony and a 


cart, but he has a will of his own, for some- 
times he goes and sometimes he doesn’t. I 
have a great many rabbits. They are black 
and white, blue and white, and pure white 
with pink eyes. My favorite pet is a very in- 
telligent kitten, who knows his name when- 
ever he is spoken to. His name is Bushnell. 
He enjoys playing with my other favorite 
pet, which is a ring dove. I ama schoolgirl 
12 years old. I havea big brother going to 
Delaware college. I enjoy reading the letters 
in the Children’s Table, and I think there 
should be an interest taken in it.—/ Ethel 
Maud. 


A Smart Dog.—I am 11 years old. I have a 
large brown dog named Max. He can jump 
through a hoop, shake hands, speak and _ sit 
up inachair. He will go all the way to the 
river after the cows without anyone with him. 
—|Ida Van Camp. 


Other Young Friends.—Letters have been re- 
ceived from Ethel Marks, Maud L. Perkins, 
Sadie B. Applegate, Victor Noble, Julia C. 
Nicolaides, Bessie Robson, Katie Barden, 
Agnes A. Royer, Minnie Palmeter, Emma 
Slagel, Ettie M. H., Clara Tordoff, Bertha M. 
Steadman, Bluebird, Lucy Hubbard, Rufus 
Leonard, L. A. S., Mamie Ray, Helen Barry, 
Stephen Clemons, Frances, Cecil, Naunie S. 
Wright, Lela Moore, Berton Reed, Frankie 
Gray, Ralph Small, Beulah and Stella Briney, 
Sarah Pettit, Charlie Dowe, John R. Tooker, 
Annie B. Walker, Ernest Fisher, Mabel J. 
Holden, Bessie Moulton, Magpie and Skylark, 
Henry F. Bigelow. 











ONLY RUN DOWN. 


Many People Complain of Being 
Out of Order. 


By No Means Sick, But They Don’t Fee} 
Just Right. 


Are Weak, Nervous, Tire Easily and 
Work is an Effort. 


There are numberless people who do not call 
themselves sick, and yet who feel weak, nervous, 
languid or tired; they have lost their vim, power 
of endurance and ambition to work. They feel 
miserable, not because they are actually sick, 
but because they are not well. 

People complain that they are weak, nervous, 
tired and exhausted; that they have a poor or 
variable appetite, no strength, no nerve; they be- 
come irritable, cross, blue and discouraged. In 
some cases there are pains and aches in various 
parts of the body, and there is often indigestion, 
dyspepsia, belching of wind, dull, cloudy head, 
and general dispirited feeling. Sleepless, restless, 
wakeful nights follow. The brain tires easily 
and there may be a tendency to drowsiness during 
the day. Neglect of these symptoms results in ex- 
cessive nervous prostration or paralysis, with 
numbness, trembling, cold feet and legs, prickling 
sensation and weakness and weariness of the 
limbs. 
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MISS BERTHA A. ELMER. 


Look to the symptoms in time, nervous suffer- 
ers, to avert the dread results. Do as did Miss 
Bertha A. Elmer, of Etna, N H, who says :— 

‘¢A bout two years ago last fall I was obliged to 
leave off work on account of ill health. The doce- 
tor told me I had overworked. I suffered from 
severe headaches and grew so poor and pale that 
people told me if my eyes were closed they would 
believe me dead. 

‘‘My nerves seemed all unstrung. I suffered in 
this way all winter and there was nothing that 
seemed to help me. At last my mother persuaded 
me to try Dr Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 
remedy. I took one bottle and that helped me, 
and I decided to try another. I took three bottles 
in all, after which I was as wellas, or even better 
than I had ever been before. 

‘“‘Please publish this testimonial if it would be 
likely to help othe1s, for [feel sure D1 Greene’s 
Nervura blood and nerve remedy saved my life.” 


Remember that this marvelous medicine, Dr 
Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve remedy, will 
make you strong and well; that it is the discov- 


ery of the successful specialist in nervous and 
chronic diseases, Dr Greene, of 35 West 14th St, 
New York City, who can always be consulted 
without charge, personally or by letter, in regard 
to the action of the medicine. Try it; you will 
not regret it. 


$9 WEEKLY fits, Bite ipo, 
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Without a Man. 


By Florence McCallen. 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS. 


Theodora, Katherine and Cordelia, and their 
mother, take up their abode at Edgewood, an 
estate in Missouri inherited from the mother’s 
prother, Alexander Blair, and known to contain a 
hidden treasure. ‘*Cordy,’’ the youngest daugh- 
ter, finds that Mr Clement’s (the family lawyer) 
office boy, Peel, knows of the hidden treasure and 
js making attempts to find it. Peel is caught dig- 
ging in the yard at night, his only ‘‘find’’ being a 
doll belonging to the negro children. News comes 
that Aunt Elizabeth Ivers, a widow, is coming 
for a visit; she wants to see Theo, the beauty of 
the family. Theo discloses conspiracy at Chicago 
to bring Theo into the company of Aunt Eliza- 
peth’s nephew, Ralph Ivers, a handsome and 
worthy young man. Theo decides to invite as a 
guest with Aunt Ivers, Nell Gowan, a fellow clerk 
in a Chicago store. 

Clemence, a New Orleans quadroon attached to 
the estate, after betraying a deep affection for 
her dead master, moves away, and Cordelia gives 
her the uncle’s dressing gown, for which Clem- 
ence is very grateful. A new female servant, 
Miss Bumpstead, is engaged, and on the arrival 
of Aunt Ivers, with a daughter*°and two grand- 
sons, Cordy assumes the role of second girl, and 
keeps it throughout their visit, though enduring 
much from Mrs Ivers. Cordy finds Peel in the cel- 
lar inspecting old beehives, and threatens him 
with arrest, at which he quails. On a Satur- 
day night Cordy sees a mysterious glimmer of 
light through a drain grate, and discovers an un- 
derground passage beween the cellar and an un- 
occupied negro cabin. She locks cabin and cel- 
lar, making Peel her prisoner. Later the prisoner 
is missing through the connivance of somebody, 
perhaps Miss Bum pstead. 

Mrs Ivers and her danghter proceed to Cali- 
fornia,leaving the two grandchildren. Departure of 
Miss Bumpstead, much against the will of Peel, 
whose purposes she serves. Arrival of Mrs Frost, 
who claims to be a cousin of the late Alexander 
Blair, and her son Peter, whom she destines for 
the ministry. Miss Bumpstead calls and discloses 
a plot of Peel to visit Clemence and extort the 
secret of the hidden treasure, and kill her if she 
refuses to divulge, and to burn her house; this 
while the family attend a church fair. Kate dis- 
closes the plot to Lawyer Clement. 

While Clemence and Jim are eating supper, 
Cordy apprises Clemence of her peril and secretes 
herself; Clemence asserts her ignorance of the 


whereabouts of the treasure. Masked figures 
recognized as Peel, Peter and a half-witted boy 
advance upon Clemence, but are seized and 


wait. Valuables 
Peel’s room, 


hand-cuffed by officers lying in 
stolen from Edgewood are found in 
and he is sentenced to state prison. Capt Field- 
ing, a neighbor, and his daughter ‘‘Zude,”’ a clev- 
er and beautiful girl, are added to the circle of 
friends, and ‘*Zude’’ takes Cordy and her sisters 
to a dance at the Hudson farm. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The stirring strains of a loud voice singing 
Rousers, and the rhythmical beat of feet on 
the floor below, aroused me. I crept down 
two or three stairs and sat down. 

There were two *‘ on the floor, arrang- 


sets’’ 


ed the same as for a cotillion. In the one 
hearest me was a small, wiry, eager looking 
man with a marvelous voice—a high, clear 


tenor, perfect in all its tones. His trousers 
were tucked’in to the tops of his high-heeled 
boots, he had on no vest, and indeed before 
long he dispensed with his coat also, and his 
long, blue necktie was flying. His damp hair 
clung in dark curls to his forehead, and while 
he sang, he cut the most curious capers with 
his feet and legs ever seen off a stage. His 
partner was big, bony and stooping, and as 
awkward as possible, but he swung her about 
in a sort of wild ecstacy, keeping time to his 
own music meanwhile, without seeminag to 
lose breath at all. 

In the other set was a man,short and fleshy, 
with a big ring on his finger, who whirled a 
little dark woman about and sang as good a 
bass as our friend of the boots did a tenor. 
The song was ridiculous and foolish enough, 
but when I hear it referred to now, the tones 
of those marvelous voices come to me across 
the years and I cannot laugh at it. I quote 
one stanza of it from memory; there may be 
mistakes in it. If so I beg my friendly critic’s 
pardon, as I can find no one now to refresh 
my memory, the play having gone to the 
limbo of outgrown and almost forgotten 
things. I wish I could give you the music as 
Well; I recall that perfectly! 
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‘*We’ll all go down to Rousers’, 
To Rousers’, to Rousers’, 
We’ll all go down to Rousers’ 
And get some lager beer! 
Sweet lager beer! 
Sweet lager beer! 
We’ll all go down to Reusers’ 
And get some lager beer.’’ 

There was another, and a greater favorite, 
it seemed, which was called ‘‘Skip-to-mal- 
loo.’’ I have no idea o1 the proper spelling 
of the word, or the meaning of it, if it has 
any meaning. It was a sort of cotillion, in 
which there was an odd dancer who came 
jauntily down the middle, singing, and some- 
how stole a partner from one of the side cou- 
ples. The one thus bereft gave up his place 
to the one who had taken his partner, and 
went down the room in his turn, singing: 

**Last my partner skip-to-malloo, 

Last my partner skip-to-malloo, 

Last my partner skip-to-malloo, 

Skip-to-malloo, my darling} 

I'll get another one, skip-to-malloo, 

Pretty as the other one, prettier too! 

Prettier than a red bird, skip-to-malloo, 

Skip-to-malloo, my darling! 

They ‘‘Skip-to-mallooed’’ for some time be- 
fore anyone asked ‘the girls—our girls—to 
play. Then it was Nellie, who went with the 
tenor, blushing and laughing. She made no 
blunders, and though some of the others eyed 
her askance, she bore herself so modestly and 
so gracefully that she was greeted with shy 
smiles by several of the girls who stood near 
her. Next, a bow-legged, weak-eyed youth 
led,ont Theo, then a solemn young man from 
‘‘back yander’”’ (as our neighbors called the 
river counties) asked Kate to ‘‘favor’’ him. 
She told us afterward that he only made one 
remark to her, but he made that three times 
in succession. It was ‘‘Ther’s a nice pleas- 
ant a’r stirrin’ this evenin’, Miss Hilton.’’ 
But then Katie ‘‘drolled’’ everything. 

They were making ready for another play 
when the tenor, catching sight of me on 
my perch, and remembering his duty to 
the stranger within his gates, beckoned me 
with a nimble forefinger. I descended meek- 
ly and stood at his side. 

‘*Getting lonesome?’’ he asked 
‘*No? I most generally always take 
the kids, but to-night there’s a 
crowd.’’ 

I was wearing a dress made the summer 
before, although I had been told that it was 
‘*disgracefully short,’’ and I felt free and un- 
hampered in it. But I had not thought of be- 
ing called a ‘‘kid,’’ even though my hair was 
in a braid down my back. Thinking of noth- 
ing in particular, my roving eyes caught sight 
of Miss Devon and the colonel wedged into a 
corner, both looking as uncomfortable as a 
hen inaduck pond. She had pulled down 
her points, so that they were horizontal in- 
stead of perpendicular, and she was _ talking. 
She was always talking. My evil genius made 


genially. 
eare of 
plumb 


me think of something to do which would 
shock her. 

I looked about for the girls. Nellie was 
on the floor, so was Theo. Katie’s head was 


visible just inside the door of the ‘‘out kitch- 
en,’’ and as Miss Bumpstead was led into a 
place near me by poor, scared Sarcoxie, I 
determined what to do. So, as it was my 
own and Miss Bumpstead’s turn to go down 


the room hand in hand, I let go of her, and 
waltzed around and around her as she blun- 
dered on. 

‘*Do look at that young one! She’s danc- 


ing.’’ 

So my partner, the tenor, gravely 
to task. 

‘‘They don’t allow no daincin’ here, little 
’un, but some time I’ll take you to a real 
ball. I’d like, by juckus, to see you dance, 
sure enough!’’ 

They played one play with kissing in it, but 
they chose participants who would never be 


took me 


apt to have other opportunities. I do not 
remember much of this, as the singing was 


not good, but the last verse contained such 
good advice that I have’not forgotten it. It 
was: 
‘‘Now you’re married, you must be good, 
Keep your wife in plenty of wood, 
Saw it and split it and carry it in— 
Kiss her, and kiss her and kiss her agin.”’ 
I have thus lingered over this little 
pleasuring of ours because it was to be 
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our last. for the season. It was our last sum- 
mer as an unbroken famfly. 

Mother came out on the gallery to meet us 
when we returned. 

‘*Hush-sh!’’ she whispered. ‘‘Mrs Upton 
is in the parlor; she is asleep on the divan.’’ 

‘*Mrs Upton?’’ 

‘‘Yes. You remember, Theo, the 
met the year you came from sehool.”’ 

“Oh. The one with the bright little girl. 
Yes, I remember. But how did she know we 
were here?’’ 

‘*She was on her way to Dakota and heard 
some men talking on the train about the Alec 
Blair estate-and who inherited it. And she 
asked them some questions, and then she took 
a sudden notion to stop off and see us. So she 
did so.’’ 

‘* And the little girl?’’ 

A shadow of uneasiness flitted across moth- 
er’s placid face. ‘‘It is true the child has liv- 
ed all her life in hotels,’’ she said, as if an- 
swering a thought of her own, ‘‘but that 
doesn’t quite account for her.”’ 

The next morning when I went downstairs 
I ran across missy rolling about with Gordon 








lady we 


in the hall. He left her immediately and 
went out to the gallery, where he stood wag- 
ging his tail deprecatingly. I closed the 
screen and turned to the girl. 

‘*We do not allow the dog to come in the 
house in the summer. And if you open the 


screen that way the house will be full of in- 
sects.’’ 

She was a small, elfish child 
with short curling black hair; 
hair, which is rare. 

‘*Pooh!’’ she said, making a face at me, 
*‘you are only a servant or you wouldn’t be 
up this time of day.’’ 

‘*You are up,’’ I retorted, straightening the 
rugs she had disarranged; ‘‘are you a sery- 
ant?’’ 

‘*That’s a pretty good one,’’ she said ap- 
provingly, ‘‘but that’s because your hair is 
foxy. Jack says that foxes and foxy women 
are cute.”’ 

**And who is Jack, if I may ask?’’ 

‘Jack? I suppose if I had a regular father 


of llor 12, 
really black 


like other kids, he would be my father. He’s 
my mother’s husband, anyhow. Say, I’m 
telling you a lot. Ave you the servant?’’ 


‘“‘T am Cordelia Hilton, but I ‘serve’ just 
the same. Wedonot keep any servant; at 
least we have none now.’’ 

‘*All right, then. My mother’s on her way 
to stay awhile at a place where they can get 
free from any man they marry. Say, what 
makes them marry them if they don’t want 
’em? Jack won’t let her have me and she 
got me away from a school where he put me. 
She is going to get a divorce, she says. I 
don’t know what that is, do you? She says 
she is going to get the ‘custody of the child.’ 
I am the child. That ‘custody’ must be mine. 
What is a ‘custody?’ ’’ 

She was so eager about this that she follow- 
ed me to the kitchen, where I began to clean 
up the mess which Sarcoxie always made in 
starting a fire. This done I filled the reser- 
voir, ground the coffee, then went in and set 
the table. Katie came in presently. ‘‘We 
must get a girl, Cordy,’’ she said; ‘‘we never 
can do the work for eleven in family.’’ 


‘*No,’’ said the small elf, ‘‘you™ can’t. My 
mother will take the time of one of you. 
You’ll have to bathe her head and rub _ her 


arms and her feet. Say, our teachers used to 
tell us a lot of rot! They used to say that if 
you didn’t take exercise you wouldn’t have 
an appetite. Just watch Mrs Upton!’’ 

‘*Were the children awake?’’ 

“Nea. 


‘*Children? Have you got cuildren? Now 
that’s jolly.» I stayed at a place once where 
there was a baby. Nota jointy, stiff, saw- 
dusty doll, but a regular warm baby, you 
could sqush up to you! My! but he was 


sweet. And don’t you think, he died! Mrs 
Upton said God took him to punish me for 
annoying her with him, but Jack said it was 


devilish good luck for the boy, and he was 
took in kindness. I never could find out. 
But if I do find out that God took him, just 


for spite, I’ll never want any of your old re- 
ligion in mine!”’ 

I grinned. 

‘*Some there are, my Katie, who have to go 
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far afield for their heathens, but ours are sent 
ready to our hand.’’ 

The family came down and took breakfast 
on the installment plan, which may be nice 
for the family, but rather hard on the ‘* kitch- 
en artists,’’ as we began to call ourselves. 
Katie, Sarcoxie, myself and the elf, whose 
name was Marguerite, took our breakfast in 
company, then Mrs Wiggins and Miss Devon 
came down, and Theo, Nellie: mother and the 
children. Mrs Upton’s breakfast was taken 
up to her room. 

I went down cellar to get the butter and 
eggs ready for Sarcoxie to take to market, and 
Jim, who has not been counted in enumerat- 
ing the family, but whe did valiant work at 
the trencher, nevertheless, went afield to plow 
corn in Sarcoxie’s place. 

We picked the strawberries, too, and added 
these to Sarcoxie’s load. 

‘Oh, what a waste to sell those beautiful 
berries! Why not use all of them’’’ cried 
Miss Devon, who had laid away her tight 
costume of last night and was rolling around, 
draped in the classic folds of an ample ‘‘ Moth- 
er Hubbard.”’ 

**We could hardly use as many as we have, 
even with a family of 12,’’ said Theo; ‘‘and 
we sell them because we need other things 
more.”’ 

Miss Devon glared at her disapprovingly, 
her whitey-blue eyes wide open, as well as 
her small, lipless slit of a mouth. 

‘**Well, [do hope that Theodora Hilton’s 
girls are not getting greedy.’’ 

After dinner Jim was freed from the field 
work to help us at the house, and we left the 
children in his care and went to our rooms to 
take a much-needed rest. Katie and the 
children had taken my place in mother’s 
room, Miss Devon and Mrs Wiggins were in 
Kate’s, so Mrs Frost and I were in the room 
opposite Uncle Alec’s. I heard her moving 
about there singing a lugubrious hymn, and 
I opened the door of the opposite room and 
wentin. Mrs Frost had but one subject, 
namely, her son; his bright mind, his good- 
ness, his personal beauty, ete, ad nauseam. 
So I chose the quiet of Uncle Alec’s room. 
There was a smell of leather and dust, as I 
went across and opened an east window. 
Then I sat down in the great leather-covered 
chair by the window and looked out. 

Camp Fielding, as the colonel’s place was 
called, was in plain view. My unecle’s field 
glass lay on the desk at my elbow and I took 
it up and examined our neighbor's premises 
closely. I could see Aunt Clary’s old turban 
bobbing around in the yard. The gallery 
railings were draped in parti-colored bedding. 
Doors were set wide open, and Aunt Clary’s 
son, whose vagaries she accounted for by say- 
ing he was a ‘‘natteral,’’ was racing about the 
yard catching chickens. 

‘*The curse has come upon thee, oh, lady of 
Camp Fielding!*’ I said to myself, as I leaned 
back luxuriously in my chair. Along the 
rows of cherry trees where the May cherries 
were already ripening, robin robbers wheeled 
and ‘chattered. 

* * * * * 

I must have been asleep some time; the 
shadows had visibly lengthened. A _ shrill 
laugh ameng the pines below must have 
awukened me. I[ heard it repeated before I 
wakened sufticiently to close the window and 
go noiselessly, not to disturb anyone, down 
the stairs. 

‘**That ain’t the way,’’ I heard Marguerite 
say; ‘‘you must say a long string of stuff.’ 

‘*Sing hymns?’’’ inquired Jim, who wished 
to appear well before Marguerite. 

‘*‘Naw! You walk along this way, stubbing 
down your toes, and you must look sorry!’’ 

‘*But I ain’t sorry,’’ said honest Jim. *‘The 
pig ain’t no more ’an’a day old Even its 
mammy ain’t sorry; she’s got odders of ’em 
left.’’ 

1 peeped through the screen of rose vines. 
The children were having a funeral. Jim 
headed the procession, bearing a small box in 
which reposed the body of a small black pig, 
its poor little feet sticking up pitifully se- 
hind him came Marguerite as chief mourner, 
and behind her the boys, leading Gordon. 
Jim deposited the body in the shallow hole 
provided for it 

‘*Now.”’ said the worldly-wise Margnerite, 
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‘*‘vyou must say ‘ashes to ashes and dust to 
dust.” Say it, you chump!’’ 

‘*T will,’’ said Roy, with that funny twist 
on his pretty mouth; ‘*I will!’’ 

‘**Take the book then.”’ 

The **book,’’ a feided paste board, was hand- 
ed him. Someone came up behind me, and I 
put out ny hand to keep the intruder back. 
It was caught and held in a warm soft clasp. 

*“*O, Katie, do look at Rey!’’ I whispered, 
* He is the cutest child in the whole world.’’ 

He stood up straight and solemn, only his 
mouth betraying that he saw any fun in the 
proceeding. 

*“* Ashes to ashes and dust to dust,’’ he said, 
with his eyes on the board. ‘“‘If you eat too 
much you’re sure to bust.’’ 

He threw down the board and ran, the rest 
of the children following, pelimell. Gordon 
solemnly took up ‘‘the corpse,’’ shook it free 
of its wrappings and bore it away. I turned, 
and instead of Kate, saw a tallish man before 
me with Roy’s eyes twinkling at me over the 
very correct hat he held in his left hand 

“*Oh,’’ I said, freeing my hand, ‘‘you must 
be—Roy’s father.’’ 

‘*T have that honor.’ 

‘*How proud you must be!’’ I said I was 
very ‘‘young of my age,’’ every one said. 
Certain it is, that I searched his brown face 
for a likeness to Roy and never once thought 
of how I must be looking, tousled after my 
nap, my waist still encircled by the wide ties 
of mv soiled gingham apron. 

I took him to the library and called mother 
and Theo. Miss Devon, hearing the tones of 
a man’s voice, came down and took a position 
on one side of him, and Mrs Wiggins on the 
other. Together they rendered Theo’s office 
of entertainer a sinecure. 

Katie and I meanwhile hunted up the boys. 
We found them, washed them and took them 
in to him just as they were. They were shy, 
not remembering him. 

“Tf [T had known anything about you,’’ said 
Katie, tears starting to her eyes, ‘‘they 
need not have forgotten you. I am so sorry.’’ 

Roy stood gazing at him. 

‘You had a furry coat and you took me out 
of bed and kissed me,”’ he said, finally: ‘‘you 
are papa.’’ 

There was moisture in the eves so like his 
own, when he ran to his father and made a 
place for himself on his knee, crowding Har- 
ry, who was already enthroned there, to one 
side. 

‘*Papa,’’ he went on, ‘‘did you know we 
had a sister baby and mamma said the angels 
loved her and they took her away from us? 
But,’’ he added ‘‘they were not as smart as 
they thought they were, for the very next day 
they had to come and take mamma to take 
care of her. Harry cries for her now, some- 
times, but we’re praying—Harry and me—for 
God to send us mamma as soon as the sister 
baby is growed up. We know how to pray, 
‘cause Katie showed us, and God gives us 
things we ask for if it’s good for us—the 
things, I mean. Katie says he’s gooder than 
she is, and he’s got to be pretty doggoned 
good to be that, J tell you.’’ 

Tears and laughter were mingled in the 
eyes that were raised to Katie’s. 

‘*What J say is, that foolish indulgdmace of 
children is worse than total neglect.’’ 

This from Mrs Wiggins, who was not pleas- 
ed with Roy’s praise of Katie. 

‘*For my part,’’ agreed Miss Devon, divided 
between her desire to disparage Katie and 
her determination to snub her friend, ‘‘I 
think one ean be too lenient, and at the same 
time it is possible to be too strict. Now this 
notion that Kate has got into Master Roy’s 
head that she must sing that foolish song to 
him every night—’’ 

‘*Me, too,’ interjected Harry. 

‘*Ts too ridiculous. Itis the most foolish 
thing I ever heard; has not even the grace 
of a lullaby.”’ 

‘Lullaby! Who wants a lullaby? Hm—hm- 
hm,’ hummed Roy, ‘‘you ought to just hear 
Kitty alone, papa.’’ f 

Poor Marguerite sat in unwonted silence. 
I went up to her and spoke to her, but She 
did not answer. Presently she took my hand 
and pulled me into the hall. 

‘I like you,’’ she said, ‘‘and I’m not 


ashamed to tell you that I was nearly cryiy 
to see those kids climbing over their daddy, 
Oh,”’ she said, clasping her claw-like litt} 
hands, ‘‘I want Jack. I want Jack! Come 
with me down to the town and let me tele. 
graph to Jack!’ 

Her eyes were full of tears as she gazed up 
at me. They were of adeep, unexpected blue, 
and when she lifted those long black lashes 
they flashed like blue lightning. Strange 
eyes for a child to have. I took her 
upstairs with me and moved my belongings 
into Uncle Alec’s room. Sarcoxie had that 
afternoon taken Mrs Frost to her new home, 
and Nellie had stayed to help her get settled, 
We gave the room thus vacated to Mr Ivers. 

Mrs Upton did not come down until eyep. 
ing. We had kept to our resolution of hay- 
ing lunch in the middle of the day and ogy 
dinner at six. In that way we could get the 
work out of the way and not have much to 
do after the heavier meal. And our work be- 
came more and more of a burden as our fam- 
ily increased. Sarcoxie had gone to town to 
bring back Nellie and to try with her help to 
tind a girl. I set a dish of strawberries aside 
on the sideboard for Nellie and Sarcoxie, and 
brought up a pitcher of cream and set it in 
the ice chest. There waS cream on the table 
and plenty of strawberries. Mr Ivers glanced 
about the table as he sat down. There were 
ten at the table, Jim and I waiting upon the 
rest. 

**Did you say you were not all here? Are 
there more of your family, Aunt Dora?’’ 

‘*There’s a girl—who—ah—sews,”’ broke in 
Miss Devon, ‘‘and the hired boy. The family 
consists of Mrs Hilton and three daughters. 
We,’’ with a graceful wave of the hand, ‘‘are 
guests, merely.’’ 

aa 

Sut Mr Ivers expressed a great deal with 
that one breath. Then Miss Devon canght 
sight of the berries on the sideboard. ‘‘ Look 
at those lovely berries! They are for me, I 
know. Don’t say they are not!’’ 

‘*They are for Nellie and Sarcoxie.’’ 

‘‘Well, I'll save them indigestion{for once,”’ 
and she got up and took them. ‘‘ Dear Mrs 
Hilton, excuse me, please! It is your own 
fault if I take a liberty; you make one feel so 
at home. Didn’t I see you bring in cream 
also’’’ 

I passed the cream. 

“QO, not this! This child is stingy, Mr 
Ivers; you wouldn’t think it, but she is. She 
takes care of the milk and one has to be in 
her good graces to get a bit of cream, I assure 
you. 

‘*Mrs Wiggins says,’’ piped up Roy, ‘‘that 
you eat too much. That’s why you’re so fat. 
You’ve eated mor’n a gallon of strawberries 
and cream to-day.’ 

A noise of wheels aud a bumping of trunks 
created a welcome diversion. Presently Sar- 
coxie stood at the door, his hat in his hand. 
‘‘There’s three more at the Grand Central and 
as soon as I feed I’ll go back and bring ‘em 
if you say so, but ’d make ’em git here the 
best way they kin.’’ 

He had brought out seven; all women. 

(To be continued. > 
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Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 

3. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUs—a town and the 
state it is in. 

WAGERS, A50A. 

4. Historicat—Who was the ‘‘ Laughing 
Philosopher,’’ when and where did he live? 

5. SENTENCE MAKING—Fill the first blank 
with a word, andthe others with the same 
word beheaded for each subsequent blank: 

The struck the bell, making a —— that 
lasted minute. B 

6. Worp CHanemnec—Change cat to dog in 
three steps and fill the blanks with the words 
used: 

The CAT lay on the —— and with her paw 
made a —— on the DOG. 

7. CHARADE—My first is a mechanical de- 
vice, my second is baked, and my whole 184 
kind of cloth. 

a 

Tramps in Holland are put in a cistem 
which has a pump in the bottom. Waters 
turned on in sufficient volume to keep thei 
pumping briskly to keep from drowning. One 
dose is generally sufficient. 









In the Mountaineer’s Cabin. 
SWEET. 


FRANK H. 














A rambling old house on the mountain side, 
With low black ceilings and a chimney wide, 
And a cheerful fire that is bright and big, 
And a boy and cat and a little white pig. 


And the boy is small, with a freckled face 
With eyes that are keen for fun or a chase, 
While the cat is lazy and fat and big, 
And the pig is—just a little white pig. 


And the winds they shriek, and the 
roar, 

And the winds they batter against the door, 

While the snow drifts under the window-sill 

As fine as the flour that comes from the mill. 


winds they 


And the boy moves close to the cheerful glow, 
While the purr of the cat grows faint and low, 
And the pig snuggles down with grunts of joy, 
And they go to sleep—pig, cat and the boy. 


—— 


Books on Taxation. 





Taxation has been called the first great evil 
arising from government, but it is rather the 
necessary contribution from individuals to the 
public need. A great deal has been written 
about the subjectin periodicals, and there are 
numerous books dealing with its problems, 
but as a science it is yet in its infancy. State 
legislatures are wrestling with the taxation 
question once more, and our readers will wel- 
come such light as literature will shed up- 
on it. 

Taxation in the American States and Cities, 
by Prof Richard T. Ely, is a popular work 
describing taxation as it is, with suggestions 
for reform and giving much illustrative in- 
formation. It is published by T. Y. Crowell 
& Co, Astor Place, New York, at $1.75. In 
the Question of the Day series, published by 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York city, Fed- 


eral Taxes and State Expenses, by W. H. 
Jones, is an excellent book and can be bought 
for $1. A correct and practical understand- 


ing of the main principles of taxation may be 
gained by reading Who Pays Your Taxes? by 


E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia college, pub- 
lished by Ginn & Co, New York, in paper, 
for 40c. The principles of taxation are being 


ably set forth by David A. Wells in a series 
of articles which he is writing for Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly. Essays on Taxa- 
tion, by E. R. A. Seligman, can be found in 
almost every library. It is published by Mac- 
Millan & Co, New York city, at $3. On the 
subject of the single tax, Hamlin Garland has 


an article entitled The single tax in actual 
application, which appeared in the Arena 
magazine for January, 1894 (Boston). The 


Single tax and transportation,is the subject of 
an article by W. Edwin Brokaw in the Amere- 
ican Journal of Politics for April, 1894. Agri- 
culture and the single tax, by Horace White, 
appeared in the Popular Science Monthly for 
February, 1890, and George and Edward At- 
kinson contributed an article on the single 
tax in the Century magazine during the same 
year. Modern taxation and the single tax, by 
President Thomas Hills of the Association of 








EVENINGS AT HOME 


Massachusetts Assessors, is published in 
pamphlet form by George H. Ellis, 141 Frank- 
lin street, Boston. The Single Tax Debate is 
the subject of a book of some 12 papers by 
such well-known men as John B. Clark, Pres- 
ident E. B. Andrews and Prof W. T. Harris, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York, $1. 


George W. Cable. 


George W. Cable, the novelist, whose timo 
is now largely being given up to the work of 
the Home Culture clubs, makes his home at 
Northampton, Mass, in a lovely house which 
has something of a resemblance to his beauti- 





ful southern homestead. Mr Cable comes 
from New Orleans and his early days spent 
there have supplied him with the delightful 


atmosphere of the south which we find in the 
books that have made him so widely and so 
delightfully known. Dr Sevier, The Grandissi- 
mes,Creole Days,and John Marsh, Southerner, 
are some of his most fascinating stories, and 
in each we have a background of southern life 
and southern ways, which makes them rank 
high in our literature. Mr ‘Cable began asa 
business man, but was gradually drawn away 
from that by his love of literature. His very 
earliest work brought him into prominence, 
and as one book followed another, giving him 
a place as one of the foremost of American 
writers, he decided to east in his lot with 
New England. Much of his time is spent in 








bo ee 








Home Culture 
personally 
reader, 


the work demanded by the 
clubs, while he has also become 
widely known both as a lecturer and 
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in which capacity he has traveled almost all 
over the continent. 





Painting in Midwinter. 


A. ASHMUN KELLY. 


A great many people are thinking just now 
about doing that painting next spring. Let 
me advise them to doit by all means now; 
yes, right in the dead of winter. First, the 
paint will wear longer than if put on in the 
spring or early summer, as it will have longer 
to dry and harden in before the warm sun 
gets at it. Nothing so hurts paint, in an or- 
dinary way, asa hot sun. Next, you can 
likely get it done cheaper now, when the 
painters are idle, than in the spring, ‘when 
they are busy and saucy—I am a painter. So 
I say, don’t wait, but take time by the fore- 
leg and doit now. If the paint is merely 
faded, even badly faded and somewhat weath- 
er beaten in places, instead of giving it two 
coats of paint give a first coat of raw linseed 
oil (with a little Japan in it, if the Japan 
curdles the oil it is no good), and then, when 
dry, a light finishing coat of lead and oil 
paint. Those places that were somewhat 
worse than the average surface might be gone 
over with a third coat. By following this ex- 
cellent plan you will save money and get the 
best results. Under cornices and other pro- 
tected places no fresh paint will be needed, 
but you will want to give one coat ta them, 
the finishing one,so that all willlook alike. It 
is well to repaint to match the old paint as 
nearly as possible, because the covering-up of 
the old paint will be easier. 





Mental Geography. 





The largest river is Time. 

The deepest ocean is Death. 

The region where no living thing hath habi- 
tation is called Yesterday. 

The most highly civilized country is To- 
day. 

The highest mountain is called Success. 
Few reach the top save those who watch 
sharply for the passing of the spirit of the 
mountain Opportunity, who carries upward 
all those that seize hold upon him. 

The region where no man hath ever set foot 
is called To-morrow. 

The greatest desert is called Life, and it 
hath many oases. These are called Hope, and 
Ambition, and Love, and Charity, and Home. 
And of them all the last is the most beauti- 
ful. Besides these are many others smaller in 
extent, whence the traveler obtaineth refresh- 
ment during the weary journey through Life. 
[ Exchange. 

a 

Rubber Fish-Worms.—The latest triumph 
of Yankee inventive genius is an India-rub- 
ber fish-worm. It is said to be a remarkably 
good imitation of the common earthworm, is 
indestructible, and proves‘as alluring to the 
fishes as the genuine article. 



















limbs, use an 


tions is as good as the genuine. 


If you want a sure relief for pains in the back, side, chest, or 


Allcock’s 


BEAR IN MIND—Not one of the host of counterfeits and imita- 






Porous 
Plaster 


























TEST TRIAL FOR 30 





Including a Com- 
plete Musical Outfit. 





= 
CORNISH 


PIANOS! ORGANS!. 


AYS IN YOUR OWN HOME, NO MONEY REQUIRE 


D 
PIANOS-ORGANS FROM $25.00 UP 


CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. 





NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGUE 
A work of art lilustrated in 10 colors. W orth t 
in Gold, We pay charges On it and Send it FREE, all you 
have to do isto ask for it to-day please, Remember 
thisis the old established house of CORNISH & CO., the 
only firm in the world selling exclusively from Factory 
to Family direct. A single instrument at wholesale price, 
We save you from $25.00 to $250.00. W 
& C@., Estab. 30 years, Washington, N. J. 
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The Old, Old School. 


MARY E. ISHAM. 


Papa says he goes to school 
E’vy day; 

An he learns hull lots uv sings, 
So he say. 

He has lessons long an’ hard, 
Same’s I do, 

Ai’ he says when I gets big 
I'll go too. 


‘School of ’speriunce,’’ I am sure 
That's th’ name; 

It’s th’ bigges’ in th’ world, 
An’ its fame 

Is th’ greates’, so he says, 
But I guess 

I won’t like it, *eause th’ ain’t 
No recess! 
I 


A Quotation Calendar. 
E. 0. GORDON. 


v4 HAVE A VERY DEAR 
friend with whom my 
correspondence is rath- 
er an interchange of 
thought and suggestion 
from what I gather in 
reading, than a mere 
exchange of gossip and 
personal information. 
While living in the 
same house one summer we dropped into the 
habit of reading to each other whatever we 
found specially striking or worthy of interest. 
Our literary tastes being identical, we enjoyed 
many a pleasant chat over congenial subjects. 
In corresponding since, our letters became al- 
most overcharged with quotation (at least 
mine did so) and I hit upon a plan whereby I 
might have my friend enjoy the choicest of my 
reading and yet not have it become wearisome 
I had some cards cut about the size of a postal 
card, with a hole made in the middle of the 
top through which I pass a riboon connecting 
te cards for each month,calendar-wise. I then 

read it thus: 

JANUARY 1, 1896, WEDNESDAY. 
‘*To live in hearts we leave behind, 
Is not to die.”’ 

CAMPBELL. 

In all my reading I note -whatever strikes 
me as peculiarly beautiful, or fitted to convey 
aimessage for the day to my distant friend, 
and by making out three or four cards at one 
time I have a month’s calendar ready 
[ realize that I Wave worked upon it at 
I tind it such fascinating work that I 
hardly let it alone. 

For an invalid or aged person I think the lit- 
tle daily reminder might be specially attract 
ive. My friend writes me that she enjoys it so 
much that she is memorizing each day’s quota- 
tion, and the feeling that itis a personal calen- 
dar made up for her individual tastes and needs 
makes it more and more valuable, seeming, as 
it really is, adaily message from an absent 
friend. I choose quotations from both poetry 
and prose, and until one reads with such a 
purpose in mind they can have fittle idea how 
many really beautiful and thought-inspiring 
passages they are apt to lose in an absorbing 
interest in the mere story Beginning a 
month, I usually try to usher it in with a quo- 
tation suitable for the season. For instance. for 
June the first. I have: 
‘List, how wings the 

near 

With the tune we can but capture! 

*Tis the universal rapture, 

And a June, of Queens the fairest, June’ is here.”’ 

F. H. R. POOLE. 
appropriate than 

Larcom for the 


before 
all. 
can 


madly blue-bird far and 


And what could be more 
the beantiful words ef Lucy 
last day of June: 
‘June is dead, 
Dead without dread or pain, her gayest wreathes 
Twined with her own hands for her funeral.’’ 
But I will not quote any more, as I think the 


pleasure is in seeking for oneself. But yes, 
there is just one that is too good not to tell, 
for the 1st of April. I used Mark Twain’s 
well-known quotation for that date from 
Pudd’nhead Wilson: ‘‘April 1. This is the 
day upon which we are reminded of what we 
are on the other 364.’’ 

If your time is too much occupied to attend 
regularly to correspondence, and you have a 
friend whom your thoughts instinctively turn 
to when you come across anything which ap- 
peals to your sens— of beauty and which you 
feel you would like to share with an apprecia- 
tive mind, try this plan I have evolved and 
see if the enjoyment in giving this pleasure is 
not greater for being shared with another. 


For Your Umbrella. 
H. L. CHAMBERLAIN. 
is easily made 
made of blue or 
brown denim. 
© If of the brown 
material work 
with darker 
shade of brown 
silk and bind 
with brown 
silk braid; if of 
bine, it will be 
effective done 
in white. The 
ease is to be 
hung up by 
three notched 
tings, as indi- 
cated. 

A Gain.—Out- 
side the charm- 
ed circle of 
fashion, I find 
the tone of 
taste and cul- 
ture much 
higher than I 
remember it to 
have been in 
my youth. I 
find women 
leading nobler 
and better 
lives, filling 
larger and 
higher places, 
enjoying the 
upper air of 
thought where they used to rest upon the very 
soil of domestic care and detail. So the com- 
munity gains, although one class loses, and 
that remember, the class which assumes to 
give to the rest the standard of taste.—[Julia 
Ward Howe. 


This pretty umbrella case 


and will be serviceable if 


© 
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The Golden Fruit. 


M. J. ASHTON. 


Orar.ge Jelly.—Use the juice of 6 medium- 
sized oranges and two lemons, 1 lb white 
sugar, #? box gelatine soaked 4 hour in 1 pint 
of cold water, then add # pint of boiling wa- 
ter, stir together, boil 5 minutes and strain 
through a flannel bag. Set in a cool place. 

Fruit Jelly of Oranges and Bananas.—Peel and 
slice thin 6 oranges (remove all the seeds) 
and 6 bananas and place in layers in a mold 
or pudding dish. Make a jelly with half a 
box of gelatine soaked in 4 pint of cold water 
2 hours, then add § pint boiling water, the 
juice of 3 lemons and enough sugar to sweet- 
en. Pour this jelly over the fruit when it is 
thoronghly cool, and place on ice or in ice 
chest to harden. 

Orange Cream.—Squeeze out all the juice 
from 6 oranges, beat the yolks of 6 eggs, add 
4 lb white sugar, 1 pint of boiling water and 
the juice of the oranges. Place in a double 
kettle and stir over the fire until it thickens. 
When cooked pour in small glasses. Beat che 
whites toa stiff froth, sweeten, and flavor 
with the grated rind of an orange. 

A Creole Rule for Orange Marmalade.—Take 
large ripe oranges with thin dark skins; 
weigh them, and allow to each pound of 
oranges 1 Ib loaf sugar, peel off the yellow 
outside of the rind from half of the oranges 
as thin as yon can, put it in @ porcelain lined 
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kettle with plenty of cold water, cover close. 
ly to keep all the steam in,and boil slowly un. 
til it is so soft that the head of a pin wil] 
pierce it. While itis cooking, grate the ring 
from the remaining oranges, take out the 
pulp and juice, removing the core and seeds; 
put the sugar in the kettle with 4 pint of cold 
water to each pound,and mix the sugar with the 
whites of eggs,one white for every 2 lbs of sug- 
ar. When the sugar is all melted put it over the 
fire to boil, skim until if is clear and thick; 
take the cooked parings and masb them fine 
to a paste. Add this to the sugar, then boil 
and stir 10 minutes. Then add the pulp and 
juice of the oranges,and the grated rind; boil 
all together half an hour till it is transparent, 
dip into glass jars and cover with white writ- 
ing paper, sealing the edge with white of an 
eee 

Orange Pudding No 1.—Peel and 
oranges, sprinkle over 4 cup of sugar; boil 1 
pint of milk, add 1 whole egg and the yolks 
of 2, § cup sugar and 1 tablespoon cornstarch; 
boil until it thickens, in a double kettle, then 
pour over the oranges. Beat the whites of 2 
eggs to a stiff forth and add 1 spoonful of sug- 
ar, pour over the top and set in the oven un- 
til it is slightly browned. This pudding igs 
enough for a family of eight. 

Orange Pudding No 2.—Peel 4 oranges, take 
off the white skin, and chop, taking out the 
seeds and reserving the juice of one. Beat to- 
gether 2 whole eggs and the yolks of 2 others 
(saving the whites), add 1 cup of sugar 
beaten with the eggs; to this add the 
orange, 14 cups of cracker crumbs, the 
grated orange peel and last, a quart of sweet 
milk. Stir together and bake in a moderate 
oven } hour, then take from the oven and 
frost, using the beaten whites of 2 eggs, 2 ta- 
blespoons of sugar and the juice of 1 orange; 
brown lightly in the oven. 
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How to Enjoy Housecleaning 


MRS W. A. R. 


One of the principal characters in the quaint 
Story of Silas Marner asserts that ‘‘ nothing is 
so good as it seems beforehand—not even our 
marrying wasn’t.’’ Verily nothing is so bad 
as it seems beforehand, not even house clean- 
ing. 

How much energy is wasted in dreading the 
prospective labor. of the general renovation 
which comes every year! And how foolish to 
worry over it and wish it were done. The 
work itself is not so dreadful, and the com- 
pensation is so great that it vastly overbal- 
ances the much magnified bugbear of the house- 
cleaning. The fresh,clean ‘‘feeling’’ which per- 
vades every room and every shelf and closet in 
the house, has a soothing, comforting effect upon 
the housekeeper. She is better-tempered, 
kinder, even more religious after the house 
is cleaned. 

System and method,a goodly amount of plan- 
ning, etc, have been advised time and again, 
before undertaking this spring work, but my 
experience has been that ‘‘sudden notions” 
have helped out wonderfully. In other words, 
the labor of house-cleaning is bereft of its 
drudgery, because, without planning a month 
or two beforehand that I will begin house- 
cleaning on acertain day, I go at it some 
bright morning ‘‘when the spirit moves,” 
without previous plans to that effect, and be- 
fore I have given myself time to worry over 
it, the work is all done, and what is more, it 
has been enjoyed. There is a pleasure in real 
physical labor which requites one for the ex- 
penditure of force. Even the hod carrier, 
as he shoulders his heavy burden, enjoys & 
privilege which many a lady of wealth denies 
herself. There is much ado made about the 
drudgery of housekeeping generally, but 
when the work is begun, is in progress, is 
any of the so-called drudgery ‘‘so bad as it 
seemed beforehand! 

et 

Shirt Waists will be as fashionable as ever, 
the coming judging by the large 
rariety already the stores of 
New York. 


Bib Pattern.— By pinning together the shoul- 
der seams of any waist pattern that fits the 
baby, you may get a very serviceable bib pat 
tern. 


Summer, 
dlisplayed in 











OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 





Price of each pattern only 10 cents, including postage. 


We have made arrangements with one of the oldest and most reliable Paper Pattern: houses in New York, which 
enables us to offer our readers standard and perfect-fitting patterns of the very latest and newest designs. These pat- 
terns retail at from twenty to forty cents, but in order to make our publication more valuable than ever to our 
friends, we offer them to our lady readers for the low price of only 10 cents each, including postage. 

Full descriptions and directions—number of yards of material required, number and names of the different pieces 
in the pattern, how to cut and fit and put the garment together—are sent with each pattern, with a picture of the gar- 


ment to @ These patterns are complete in every particular, there being a separate pattern for every single piece of 
the dress. Your order will be promptly filled. 
For ladies, give BUST measure in inches. For SKIRT pattern, give WAIST measure in inches. For misses, 


povs. girls or children, give both BREAST measure in inches and AGE in years. See below for rules of measurements 


Order patterns by their numbers. 





Lady’s Coat. Girls Dress. 
No. 20480. No. 20486. 
Cut in 5 sizes, Cut in 5 sizes, 


» 40 Inches bust measure. 


& to 12 years. 








Lady’s Drawers. 
No. 20079. 
Cut in 8 sizes, 
22 to 36 inches waist measure. 


Child’s Night Drawers 
No. 20080. 
Cutin 9 sizes, 
sto ll years. 





iW 
Girl’s Night Gown. 
No. 20139. 


Cut in 4 sizes, 
4 to 10 years. 











a 


1 


Lady’s Sacque Night Gown. 
No. 20204. 


Child’s 
No. 20059. 


Waist. 


Cut in® sizes 


Cut in 5 sizes, "4 
2 to 46 inches bust measure. 


3 to7 vears. 





SUGGESTIONS FOR MEASUREMENTS. 


Garments Requiring Bust Measure.—Pass measure around body over fullest part of bust—close under the 
armi—a little higher in back—draw closely, not tightly. 
Garments Requiring Waist Measure.—Pass measure around waist—draw moderately tight. 
Ladies’ Sleeves.—Pass measure around muscular part of arm—one inch below arm-hole—measure loose—this 
>. 


measure only for lining 
be Ladies’ Capes.—Small—corresponds with 32 and 34 inches; Medium—36 and 88 inches; Large—40, 42 and 44 inches— 
St neasnyr 


Ladies’ Collars.— Small size is 18 to 14 in.; Medium—14¥4 to 15 in.; Large—1544 to 16 in.—neck measure. 
ry nts for Misses, Girls and Children, measured by same directions given for ladies. When ordering 
ace also 
Men’s and Boys’ Garments.—Coats, Vests, ete. Pass measure under jacket, around breast, moderately tight. 
sure and give size and number of Pattern Wanted. 





Address all orders to the office of this publication. 
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Tit for Tat. 





‘*They say eggs should always come packed 
in layers.’’ 
“Ves, 


Life. 
ee 
Jim Webster: Has ye heard dat my son ’Ras- 
tus tuck a premium at de school ’zamination? 
Sam Johnsing: Jess quit braggin’ about your 
son ’Rastus takin’ premiums. Didn’t my pig 
get de blue ribbon at de county fair? 


and onions in tiers.’’—[Brooklyn 


Just after the death of Andrew Jackson, 
who was noted for his indomitable will, a 
whig friend of his met an old family servant 
and began asking him a few questions about 


his late master. ‘‘Do you think,’ he said, 
‘‘that the general has gone to heaven?’’ 
‘*Deed, I dunno, sah; dat jis’ depen’s.’’ 


‘“*Depends on what?’’ ‘‘Jis’ depen’s, sah, on 
ef de gin’al wanted to go, sah, er not,’’ said 
the old darky, with supreme confidence in 
the general. ‘‘Ef he wanted to go, sah, he am 
dah, sho,’ an’ ef he didn’t, he ain’t, sah.’’ 

** Peter Bates was a local celebrity 
who kept the tavern in Randolph, Vt, in the 
old staging days. One morning after break- 
fast,as a stranger was about to depart without 
paying his bill, Uncle Peter walked up to him 
and blandly said: ‘‘ Mister, if you should lose 
your pocketbook between here and Montpelier, 
remeliber you didn’t take it out here.’’ 


‘“*Uncle 


” 

Some time ago at a council meeting in an 
English town, a well-known alderman aston- 
ished the members by saying: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
we have been sending our lunatics to Sedge- 
field for a long time now, and it has cost usa 
great sum of money, but I am glad to make 
the statement that we nave now built an asy- 
lum for ourselves.’’ Sensation. 

Agatha: Charley is tickled with his new 
mustache, isn’t he? Marie: Yes, but (with 
a sly blush) not half as much as I am. 








No lamp is good without 
its own chimney. 

The ‘Index to Chimneys”’ 
tells what chimney is made 
for every lamp or burner in 
use. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, for it. 

Pearl glass, pearl top, tough 
glass. 





DEAFNESS 


_and Head Noises relieved by using 
Wilson’s Common Sense Ear Drums. 
New scientific invention;different from 
all other devices. The only safe. simple, 
comfortable and invisible Ear Drum in 
the worid. Helps where medical skill 
fails. No wire or string attachment. 
Write oO EAR 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
Offices: § 104 Trust Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 
11122 Broadway, N. Y. 
Cantecohow 


MY HUSBANDS--<:1: 


$60 Kenwood Machine for - 
SP $50 Arlington Machine for - $19.50 
Standard Singers - $8.00, $11.08 
$15.00, and 27 other styles, All at 
tachments FREE. We pay freight ship any 
where on 80 days free trial, in any home 
without asking one cent in advance. Buy 
from factory. Save agents large profits, 
Over 100,000 In use, Catalogue and testi- 
monials Free. Write at once. + Acdress 
(in fall), casi BUYERS’ UNION, 
8-164 West Van Buren St.. B @2, Chicago, Il 
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OUT AND ABOUT. 


First Impressions of Washington. 
MISS DIMITY. 





Washington has not ceased talking women’s 
rights, though the convention is over and the 
delegates have taken up with the petulant de- 
sire of one of our bachelor senators, who the 
other day at the hearing in the capitol said, 
‘‘T wish the women would all leave Washing- 
ton; the city would be better off!’’ Of course 
the gentlemen did not mean this in its broad- 
est sense, and of course the women did thus 
interpret him, so this senator is bound to lose 
the woman vote later on when equal rights 
shall prevail in our land. 

Seriously speaking, this movement is at- 
tracting much attention. Each session filled 
the church of Our Father to overflowing, 
and at the last one it was estimated that 2000 
people were in attendance. It was on this ev- 
ening that the venerable Grace Greenwood 
spoke for a few moments, telling the audience 
the reason she was on the platform was that 
the usher could find no room for her anywhere 
else, so crowded was the church. A grandson 
of the late Frederick Douglas, who is consid- 
ered one of Washington’s finest violinists, 
gave a wellapplauded solo. The young man 
had written Miss Anthony that since grand- 
father could not come to speak for them as in 
bygone years, would the ladies like to have 
him come and play a little piece? And now 
these ladies have gone, and on the train, the 
car, in the hotel and the boarding house, the 
people are talking and considering the argu- 
ments they have advanced. 

I am pleased with Washington—the genial 
warmth of its climate (the thermometer is 70 
degrees in the shade to-day) seems to have 
found its way into the hearts of its people. To 
illustrate their cordiality: I went the other 
morning down to the Washington monument, 
and on asking a young lady who sat next me 
in the car where I shouldi?stop, she said, ‘‘I’m 
taking a Cincinnati friend to see it; would 
you like to goalong?’’ Then she became guide 
for us both, and on leaving the monument 
took us to the bureau of engraving and 
printing, and this over, she said, ‘‘ Weare now 
going up to the White House, and if you 
would like to go along?’’ But as I wanted to 
see the department of agriculture on the other 
side of the street, she gave me some directions 
about cars, etc, and we parted with a_ pleas- 
ant ‘‘Good-by.’’ At the bureau of engraving 
they were making, in one place, our new 
bonds. In all the departments I was a little 
surprised at the speed of the workers, but I 
found the explanation was that they were 
piece men; each hires a girl helper and is al- 
lowed to spoil but so many pieces aday. If 
he runs over the limit he has to pay for the 
spoilt material. 

We had a novel experience the other day 
when driving over to Arlington to the na- 
tional cemetery. We were so large a party, 
allin barouches, that we brought the old 
uncles and aunties scurrying to the windows 
in Georgetown, while the loafers about the 
bridge made remarks about the size of the fu- 


neral. At the Virginia side of the Potomac 
some street gamins called us ‘‘ Yanks!’ 
Yanks!’’. This brought the color into the 
cheeks of our Massachusetts vis-a-vis, and we 
ladies only dissipated the war cloud by re- 
quiring much attention in the way of opera 
glasses and scenery. Right here let me say 
that the Union or Rebel soldier would find 


better foraging about Washington to-day than 
was the case from ‘61 to ‘65, Ithink. Num- 
erous parties of hens convoyed by a proud 
rooster perambulate the streets of Alexandria, 
while in Georgetown a pair of pigs were trot- 
ting along the avenue, bent on some social 
visit or other errand. 


Living here is quite as cheap asin the 
smaller cities of the country, and cheaper 
than at New York. In Baltimore, an hour’s 
ride away, they say it is cheaper than here. 


Everything, whether board or rooms, is by 
the month, and many advertisements read, 
‘light housekeeping permitted Fancy the 
expression on the northern landlady’s face 
light housekeep- 
room hunting 


when you asked her about 
I went after 


ex perience 


ing! 
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IVORY SOAP 
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99 4400 PURE 


It costs a little more, but with chapped hands and clothes 


weakened by the free alkali in common soaps, the house- 


keeper soon finds that Ivory Soap is the cheapest in the end. 


THe Procter & Gamare Co., Cin’Ti. 











the other day and found plenty of good rooms 
in respectable locations, with heat, gas and 
bath on the first or second floors, for $8 to $10 
amonth. With board these conveniences can 
be had at $20 to $50 a month. Board is usually 


good, too, in these large houses, while the 
meal hours are right,—breakfast at 8, lunch 


12.30 and dinner at 6.30 p m,—which reminds 
me that it’s lunch hour and I’m to go to the 
senate this afternoon to hear the rest of a sena- 
tor’s speech, who yesterday, in the midst of 
his eloquence, was cruelly cut off by a motion 
to adjourn. 





An Old Riddle. 


I am obliged to plant a grove 

To gain the hand of her I love. 

Said grove she says 1 must compose, 
Of just nine trees in ten sraight rows, 
And three in every row must place, 
Or ne’er expect to see her face. 

But if the grove in order rise, 

a win the girl, a glorious prize. 

Ye learned bards with laurels crowned, 
Assist my hand to till the ground, 
That this fantastic grove may shade 
The blushes of this charming maid. 








A Dainty Heart Doily. 


JENNIE C. KRATT. 





Materials, one spool linen thread No %, a 
fine sewing needle, a piece of colored paper 
43 inches square, and 24 little hearts cut from 
fine linen, one-half inch high. Work around 
each heart as follows: 

Ist row—Buttonhole-stitch the edge closely. 
The second row is a very loose, double-but- 


ton-hole stitch, taking each loop on the nee- 
drawing it 


dle twice and not close to the 





heart, made as rick-rack wheels are. Now 
arrange four hearts in the center of the square 
of paper, points meeting, one on each corner 


points outward, one between this and the 
center. Join each to the other with a few 
tight button-hole,stitches wherever the loops 
meet, begin at each corner and work to the 
center, join allin the center, then one be- 
tween each opening near the four center 
hearts, points in, one each side of the corner 
hearts, points in. Refer to illustration. 
Press carefully with a warm flatiron. It is 
quite a tedious task to join the hearts and 


keep them even 











SOLD! 4 


UNDER A 
POSITIVE GUARANTEE 


to wash as clean as can be done on the 
washboard and with much more ease. 





use, 
This applies to 
Terriff’s Perfect W ashing Machine which will be sent 
on trial at wholesale price; if not satisfactory money re- 


75,000 in 


funded. Agents W anted. Forexclusive territory, terms 
and prices write PORTLAND MFG. CO., Box23 Portland, Mich, 











Notes and Half-Notes. 
A Church Wedding.—In reply to I. H. K., 


the clergyman appears at the altar rail at the 
appointed hour, and the groom, accompanied 


by his best man, comes from the vestry and 
takes his place at the right, awaiting the 
arrival of the bride. When the bridal party 
reach the altar, the ushers and bridesmaids 


separate, going to the right and left, and the 
groom receives the bride from her father’s 
hand. The bride stands at the left of the 
groom during the ceremony and takes his left 
arm as they leave the church. When the cer- 
emony is concluded, the officiating clergyman 
congratulates the couple but not kiss 
the bride, as once was the custom. 


does 





Washington Sundays—Miss Morton, sister of 
the secretary of agriculture, is said to be the 
one who started the agitation of doing away 


with so much social entertainment on the 
Sabbath in Washington, and she is _ heartily 
supported by Mrs Cleveland. When Mrs 
Cleveland helps a matter along, ‘‘it goes.” 


Among official circles and fashionable society, 


the practice of using Sunday afternoons and 
evenings for social functions has been grow- 


ing tor some time, until some members of the 
diplomatic corps have even gone so far as to 
select that day to hold their receptions and 
dinner parties. Clergymen in Washington 
have discussed the question from the pulpit 
and in private life, but have availed nothing. 


Some of the Horse Women.—Among the 
American women who are owners of or inter- 
ested in trotting horses or pacers, the fol- 


are 


lowing: Mrs A. C. Severance of San Fran- 
cisco, Mrs M. A. Foote, Stronghurst, Ill; 
Mrs Updegraft, Mt Pleasant, O; Mrs 
E. D. Conkling, Mechanicsburg, O; Mrs 
Miller, Indianapolis, Ind; Miss Anna Wil- 
son, Emporia, Kan; Mrs Jennie Thompson, 
Kansas City, Mo; Mrs W. D. Augur, New 


Haven, Ct; Mrs Frank Smith, Jackson, Mich; 
Mrs M. A. Burr, Seymour, Ct; Mrs Jennie 
Greenfield, Colebrook, N H: Mrs Scoggins, 
Colusa, Cal; Mrs Mary Steele, Athens, 0; 
Mrs J. L. Lindsay, Richmond, Va; Mrs W. 
E. D. Stokes, New York city. Mrs Stokes 
owns the young mare Beuzetta, 2:063 


The Spitting Habit.—The city of Sydney, 
Australia, has imposed a fine of five dollars 
upon any person convicted of spitting upon 


the floor of public buildings or upon the 
street 
Fresh Paint.—The offensive smell of rooms 


newly painted may, it is said, be removed by 
simply placing therein for a night, a bucket 
of water with some hay in it 


Homemade Liniment.—A lady asks for some 
simple homemade liniment. We find raw 


(unboiled) linseed oil the best of anything wé 
have tried.—[ Va Lin. 














OUR PREMIUM LIST 


Our New Watch. 


STEM -WINDING AND STEM-SETTING WATCH AND AN 
ACCURATE AND RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER. 

Given for Four New Subscribers, or for Two New Subscribers and $1.50. 

It stem-winding and 
stem-setting watch, and the movement is the latest style put 
on the market by one of the largest wateh companies in the 
country. It is nickel damas-keened, has 7 jewels with train 
bearings in metal settings, has safety pinion, compensation 
and superior white enameled dial. It runs 26 
hours and takes no longer to wind than any other watch, as 
it has a short spring just the same as an expensive watch. 
Every movement is earefnlly tested in all positions, before 
leaving the factory. The ease is nickel, guaranteed to keep 
its color and to be very @nurable; has snap bezel and back, 
to make it dust proof, and to lessen the cost to consumer. 
The illustration shows the exact size of the wateh, but 
gives a very poor idea of its beautiful appearance. It is 
an accurate timekeeper, as good in that respect as any 
watch made, no matter bow high the price. We guarantee 
satisfaction, atid to anyone not perfectly satisfied we will 
cheerfully refund the amount paid, upon application. There 
is no longer any reason for any person to be without a 
watch, as the terms upon which we offer this puts it within 


reach of all. 

OUR OFFER : We will senda this watch, which we 
guarantee as represented, to any 

one sending us four new subscribers to this journal at 1.00 

per year, or fortwo new subseribers and $1.50 additional. 

Price when purchased &3.00. Postage paid by us in each case, 


A HANDSOME 


We here offer what we consider the best watch ever sold at the price. is a 









balance 








The Home Repairing Outfit. 


Given for Three New Subscribers. 





This outfit is the result of years of study, and its practical advantages need only to be seen to be 
appreciated. It consists of 32 first-class tools and materials sliown in eut, viz.: 1 Iron Last, 10 inches; 1 
Iron Last, 8 inches; ? Iron Last, 6 inches; 1 Iron Last,4 inches; 1 Iron Standard with Base; 1 Pkg. As- 
sorted Nails; 1 Pkg. 48 Wire Clinch Nails; 1 Pkg. 58 Wire Clinch Nails; 1 Pkg. 68 Wire Clineh Nails; 6 
Pairs Star Heel Plates; 1 Sewing Awl Complete; 1 Pegging Awl; 1 Wrench for Pegging Awl; 1 Stabbing 
Awl complete; 1 Shoe Knife; 1 Shoe Hammer; 1 Bottle Rubber Cement; 1 Bottle Leather Cement; 1 Ball 
Wax; 1 Ball ShoeThread ;1 Buneh Bristles; 4 Harness Needles; and directions for use. With this outfit 
ohe may do his own half-soling, rubber, boot, shoe and harness repairing. The tools inclosed in this 
outfit if purchased separately would cust between $5.00 and $6.00. 

OUR OFFER: We offer and will send this outfit, containing everything above named, to anyone 

* sending us three new subseribers to this journal at $1.00 per year, or for one new 
Priee, when purchased, %2. Sent by express, receiver to pay charges, 
Give name of express office if different from postoffiee address. 


The People’s Atlas. 


Given for Only One New Subscriber. 

This valuable and justly popular Atlas of the World contains a 
vast amount of historical, physical, educational, political, and statistic. 
al matters, so comprehensively arranged that any part of it may be 
found with a moment’s search; among other things 

It gives the population by the latest census, of each state 
and territory, of all counties of the United States, of Ameri- 
ican cities with over 5000 inhabitants. 

So compact is the arrangement vf the matter in this Atlas, that 
only a careful investigation will reveal the large amount of valuable 
information given, all so grouped and classifie:l that any part of it may 
be found with a moment’s ‘search. Over 200 Magnificent Elus- 
trations and Maps embellish every page of the Atlas, and faithfully 
depict seenes in almost every part of the world. They are intensely 
interesting, and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with 
pleasure and admiration for years to come. It also gives a general 
description of the world, also the most complete list of nations 
ever Jpublished, giving their geographical location, area, population, 
and forms of government, ete. As an Atlas and general reference 
book, it is broad and comprehensive, valuable alike to the merchant, 
the farmer, the professional man, in fact, everybody. 

OUR OFFER » We will send the People’s Atlas, which we 

* but briefly deseribed, postpaid, including a year’s 
subseription to this journal, for only $1.25. Or, if you will send 
Ws One new yearly subscriber at $1, we will send youa copy free 
as a reward. 


subscriber and %1.25 additional. 
which will be light. 





have 





Size open, 14x22 inches; closed, I4xII. 





Show this journal to 
ord ] 
Tder, check, draft or registered letter. 
Address orders to either of onr offiees below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, 0., 


52 Lafayette Place. Pontiac Building. Eberly Block, 


your 














triends and neighbors, get them to subscribe, and thus secure one or more of the above named articles free of charge. 
A postoffice or express money order costs but five cents for any amount under ®5.00, and may be sent at our risk. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


Columbian Building. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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Wood’s Natural History. 


Given for One New Subscriber. 
Wood's Natural History with its charming de- 
scriptions and delightful anecdotes of all animals, 
both domestic and wild, is the greatest authority 
in the land. 





It gives minutely and in the simplest language, 
the habits, haunts, diseases and peculiarities of 
the entire animal kingdom. It contains 800 pages 
ot clear print on good paper, with 560 excellent 
illustrations, and until this new edition was 
printed never sold for less than $5. 

We offer and will mail this book to any one 
sending us one new yearly subscriber to this 
journal at $1.00. Price when purchased 50 cents. 
Postage paid by us in each case. 





BLAKELEE’S 


Industrial Cyclopedia. 


Given.for One New Subscriber. 


This book explains clearly the easiest, most 
practical and best way of doing every kind of 
work, mechanical and otherwise. It not only 
treats fully of the use and eare of tools, and shows 
how to make and mend an endless variety of use- 











ful articles, but also points ont how to do thou- 
sands of things not requiring tools, sueh as mixing 
paints, managing teams, caring for farm stock 
and poultry, storing. hay, grain and vegetables, 
harvesting, caring for furs, butter and cheese 
making, pork packing, canning, preserving, and 
the like, without end. This book contains 720 
pages, fully illustrated with over 200 engravings, 
and is bound in stiff paper covers. 

We offer and will mail this book to any one 
sending us one new yearly subscriber to this 
journal at 1.00. Price when purchased, 50 cents. 
Postage paid by us in each ease. 





Remit by money 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., 


Homestead Building. 
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“ Good Night.” 


——— 


The Crystallization of Fruits. 
JAMES K. REEVE. 


The figs now produced in the nortnern 
states are not usually of the finest varieties; 
the industry has been rather a haphazard 
one, not conducted upon any commercial 
scale, nor with a very careful eye to the com- 
mercial value of the product. Most of the 
fruit is of small size, with not sufficient pulp 
inside the rather coarse skin to enable it 
when dried to compare favorably with the 
imported Smyrna figs. The fruit answers 
very well for preserving and for making into 
jams, etc, but the demand for these is not 
large enough to consume the entire product. 
The remainder is not only saved frum waste 
but turned into an article of profitable man- 
ufacture and commerce by candying or ctys- 
tallizing. An establishment at New Orleans 
uses a very great quantity of the fruit in this 
manner every year. After being put through 
the crystallizing process they may be kept 
almost indefinitely, and so are packed in small, 
neat paper boxes and sold to the general con- 
fectionary trade, whence they find their way 
to almost every part of the country. A large 
portion of the output is taken by the various 
news companies, and by their agents sold up- 
on almost every passenger train that runs be- 
tween the two oceans. 

While almost all fruits may be manufactur- 
ed in this way, comparatively little of it is 
done in the United States. The confectioners 
of our larger cities often candy a small amount 
for their own retail trade, but except in the 
case mentioned I know of no establishment 
making this the sole business. Yet this coun- 
try affords a good market for all preparations 
of this class, and large quantities are annu- 
ally imported from France, where in the 
neighborhood of Apt and Avignon this 
method of preserving forms a leading indus- 
try. The fruits utilized there in this way 
range all the way from cherries and straw- 
berries up to melons and pineapples, and em- 
brace almost every variety between. 

Perishable fruits, which otherwise perhaps 
could not be put upon the market at all, may 
be saved by this means and turned into a 
product of great commercial value. Besides 
affording another outlet for our product, a 
matter that is always desirable, it would help 
to build up a new industry, employing labor 
and placing money in circulation directly at 
the point of production. In a small way it 
could be carried on as a house or home in- 
dustry, as but slight manufacturing appurte- 
nances are required in the work. The _ pro- 
cesses are simple and demand principally only 
a certain deftness and skill in operation 
which of course can be gained only by prac- 
tice. In brief, the operation of crystallization 
consists in the extraction of the jnice of the 
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fruit and in replacing it in the pulp with liq- 
uid sugar, which upon hardening not only 
preserves the fruit from fermentation and de- 
say, but retains it in its original form and 
consistency. The fruit for this purpose must 
be wholly ripe, and free from decay or other 
blemish. Pears, pineapples and quinces are 
pared, and cherries, plums, peaches, apricots, 
etc, have the pits carefully removed. This 
work must be done with as little injury to 
the form and solidity of the fruit as is possi- 
ble.” Figs and berries of the various sorts are 
best for the beginner to experiment on, as they 
need no preparation of this kind, being used 
just us they come from the tree or bush. 
Strawberries of the larger varieties and of 
good handling qualities, such as the Sharpless, 
would answer especially well. 

After preparing the fruit by peeling and 
pitting, when necessary, the next step is to 
draw out the juices by immersion in boiling 
water. The action of the water is to dissolve 
and dilute the juices, and when this is accom- 
plished the fruit is lifted out and drained un- 
til only the solid portion of the pulp remains. 
The period of immersion can be determined 
only by the size and quality of the fruit, and 
is a point demanding some nicety of judg- 
ment. If left in too long the pulp will be 
overcooked, and if removed too the 
juices which remain prevent perfect absorp- 
tion of the sugar afterward. This will even- 
tually cause fermentation, and would destroy 
the value of the product if it was attempted 
to keep it for any length of time. Experi- 
ence is the only guide in this, but a close ob- 
server will find little trouble in determining 
how long different fruits should be immersed, 
after a few experiments. 

The syrup used in crystallizing is made by 
dissolving sugar in pure water, until the prop- 
er degree of density is reached. This varies 
greatly, the degree of density needed for 
fruits like the pear and pineapple, which re- 
main hard and firm, being from 18 to 25 de- 
grees by the aerometer, while for tenderer 
fruits it must gauge from 30 to 42 degrees. 
The fruit being placed in this syrup is left 
for a period so that it may penetrate the pulp 
and draw out the remaining fruity juices. 
As this exudes, the liquid becomes of a filmy 
or cloude@ appearance, thus marking the com- 
mencement of fermentation. The vessel con- 
taining the fruit and syrup is then placed 
over the fire and heated to 212 degrees Fah- 
renheit, when the fermentation will be stop- 
ped and all impurities brought to the surface, 
from which they should be skimmed off. The 
fruit should be left in the syrup about six 
weeks,depending somewhat upon the density, 
and during this period should be heated and 
skimmed three times. After it has absorbed 
all the syrup that it will, the fruit is taken 
out and washed in pure water, to remove the 
flaky particles that adhere, and the operation 
is practically complete. There are, however, 
two finishing processes, one of whichis usu- 
ally applied if the fruit is to be prepared for 
market. 

One process is that of glazing. 
then dipped in a thick syrup and left to dry 
and harden rapidly in the open air. This 
gives it a smooth, transparent coating. If it 
is to be crystallized in fact as well asin name, 
it is dipped into the same syrup, but is cook- 
ed and dried slowly in a chamber warmed 
to % degrees. This causes the syrup to hard- 
en in uneven crystals upon the surface of the 
fruit. The cost of manufacturing is slight, 
beyond the expense for sugar and the value’ of 
the fruit, while the ordinary retail prices are 
from 75c to one dollar, or more, per pound. 

Many who have small fruit gardens are so 
situated that they could easily prepare. dur- 
ing the season, a considerable quantity of 
these confections, for which there would be 
little trouble in finding a local sale 


—— 


Okra.—Cut ends of okra off and 
salted boiling water, boil until tender, take 
up from water in strainer and add butter and 
pepper in the dish. When on the plate cut up 
and add just a little vinegar, though some 
like it better without the vinegar. Boil as 
above and rollin meal and fry in hot lard. 
The taste is something like fish. Or boil until 
tender, cut up fine and make batter as for 
batter cakes, with flour, sweet milk and eggs, 


soon 


The fruit is 


put on in 





and with a spoon drop in hot lard and fry 
brown. These are very nice indeed.—[Mrs J 
S. Newman. 


A Humorist on Humor.—The humorous story 
is Awerican, the comic story is English, the 
witty story is French. The humorous story 
depends for its effect upon the manner of the 
telling; the comic story and the witty story 
upon the matter. The humorous story ig 
strictly a work ot art—high and delicate art— 
and only an artist can tell it; but no art is 
necessary in telling the comic and the witty 
story; anybody can do it. The art of telling 
a humorous story—understand, I mean by 
word of mouth, not print—was created in 
America, and has remained at home.—{ Mark 
Twain. 


Origin of the Steel Pen —Sixty years ago Jos 
eph Gillott was a working jeweler in Bir. 
mingham, Eng. One day he accidentally 
split one of his fine steel tools, and béing sud- 
denly required to sign a receipt, and not find. 
ing a pen handy, he used the split tool as a 
substitute. This happy incident led to the 
idea of making pens of metal. 








Sciatic Rheumatism and its 
Cure. 


From the Gazette, Burlington, lowa. 


The story of Mr Tabor’s nearly fatal attack of 
sciatic rheumatism is familiar to his large circle of 
acquaintances, but for.the benefit of others and 
those similarly afflicted, The Gazette has investi- 
gated the matter for publication. Mr Tabor is see- 
retary and treasurer for the Commercial printing 
company, With offices in the Hedge block, and re- 
sides 2t 417 Basset street, Burlington, Ia. A Gazette 
man sought an interview with Mr Tabor at his 
place of business to-day, and, although he was 
busily engaged with imperative duties, he talked 
freely and feelingly on the subject of his recent 
severe sickness and subsequent wonderful curé, 

“Yes,”’ said Mr Tabor, “I can safely say that Iam 
a well man, that is, my old trouble with rheuma- 
tism has entirely disappeared, but I am. still 
taking Pink Pills and will keep on taking them 
as long as I continue to grow stronger and healthr 
ier, as I have been every day since I began to use 
them. You will nut wonder at my profound faith 
in the merits of Dr Williams’ Pink Pii.> for Pale 
People after you have heard what I have to tell 
you. About one year ago I was stricken suudenly 
with sciatic rheumatism and was confined to my 
bed. It grew worse and rapidly assumed the form 
of inflammatory rheumatism. I suffered constant 
and acute pains and all the tortures which that 
horrible disease is capable of inflicting. At length, 
under the constant care of a local physician, I was 
enabled to return to my work, but only at inter- 
vals. Severe attacks would appear regularly in 
my back and descend into my leg and foot, and 
threatened to make me a permanent cripple. I 
tried various remedies for rheumatism, but with- 
out any beneficial results. I grew pale, weak and 
haggard, and my family and friends grew alarmed 
at my condition. 

*“ About eight weeks ago my mother induced me 
to try’ Dr Williams’ Pink Pijls for Pale People, and 
you know the result. Before I had used one box I 
felt greatly relieved and much stronger. I con- 
tinued their use and improved rapidly. I have 
now taken eight boxes and feel like a new man 
and completely cured, all of which is due to the 
efficacy of Pink Pills. They are invigorating and 
thoroughly wholesome, and have helped me in 
every way.” 

In reply to inquiries, Mr Henry, the druggist, 
stated that Dr Williams’ Pink Pills were having & 
large sale, and that it was particularly gratifying to 
him to know that the customers themselves were 
highly pleased with the benefits they had derived 
from their use; that many of them stated the pills 
were the only medium that had done them any 
good ; that they not only gave quick relief but per 
manent benefit. That the pills do sell and that the 
pills do cure is a certainty. 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a condensed 
form, all the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore shattered 
nerves. They are also a specific for troubles pe 
culiar to females, such as suppressions, irregular- 
ities And all forms of weakness. In men they 
effect a radical cure in all cases arising from men- 
tal worry, overwork, or excesses of whatever 
nature. Pink Pills are sold in boxes only, at 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and may be had 
of all druggists, or direct by mail from Dr Wil- 
liams’ Medicine Co, Schenectady, N Y. 
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